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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BEACON TRUST COMPANY 


TWO OFFICES 
Milk Street State Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 
Total Resources over $25,000,000.00 


Interest Paid Deposits $300 and Over 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


DEPOSITORY FOR REORGANIZATION PURPOSES 


SOLICIT YOUR ACCOUNT 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


STATE STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone Main 4815 
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FOUR OFFICES 


Congress St. 
Washington St. Office 


1199 Washington St. 


For Broom Corn direct 


from the grower 
your Institution, 
write— 


HARRYMAN BROS. 


CHARLESTON, ILL. 


AND 


Rider and 


Harry Harryman 
WICHITA, KANS. 


Summer St. 
Causeway St. Office 


105 CausewaySt. 


ABOUT OUR 
SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT— 


Tax free Massachusetts sums 
amounting $2000 principal and ac- 
cumulation interest $4000. Joint 
accounts $4000 principal, and accum- 
ulation interest $8000. 

Joint accounts opened desired. 
Account then subject withdrawals 
deposits either party. 

case death money revents 
survivor. 

Dividends declared January and 
July 1st, payable January and July 
15th. 


MALDEN TRUST CO. 


PLEASANT ST. 
MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 


STATE STREET 


Back Bay Branches 
Copley Square Branch 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Branch Corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults all Three Offices 
Interest Allowed Checking Accounts $300.00 and Over 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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BAY STATE LIQUID PAINTS 


long way and give satisfactory results. 
There’s Bay State Paint, Varnish, Enamel 
Stain for every job. Out Varnish—The 
Highest Quality Varnish made. 

BAY STATE BAY STATE 


WADSWORTH HOWLAND CO., Inc. 


139-141 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Reliable 


Merchandise Lowest 


Prices 


COME 
New England’s Most 
Complete Department 


Store 


HOUGHTON DUTTON CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


SHOE Greatest Comfort, Longest Service, 


Healthest, Quietest, Dryest Leather 
Maker Wearer Upper—Fibre Sole $3.50--- $4.00 


Send for Circular 
REDUCTION THE BLIND 


RUBBERHIDE COMPANY 
ESSEX BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


Has most delicious 
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USE MORE MILK! 
WHITING MILK COMPANIES 


Tel. Charlestown 1100 Tel. Dorchester 2100 Tel. Cambridge 10285 


meet 
nobody who 
actually dis- 
likes coffee. 

Did you ever 
notice it? 
you wonder? 


White 
for sale everywhere 


DIXIE BRAND PRODUCTS 
SALTEDD FANCY NUTS 
Almonds Pecans Sastanas Filberts 
Walnuts Pistachios 
DIXIE PEANUT BUTTER 
Most Convenient for Home Use—in Two and One-half and Five Pound Cans 
Retail Peanuts and Nuts All Kinds for Home Salting 
THE KELLY PEANUT CO. 


185-187 State Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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COBB, BATES YERXA COMPANY 
Importers and Grocers 


Summer Street, Corner Chauncy Street 
6-8 Faneuil Hall Square 
Causeway Street 


Wholesale Dept., 222 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARBONOL 


SOAP” 


“CHOISA” 
Orange Pekoe 


CEYLON TEA 


Soothing Antiseptic 


For Cuts, Burns, Bruises, 
Wounds and Sores 


Relieves pain, reduces inflammation and 
promotes rapid healing. Maintains 
sanitary conditions the sick room. 
household necessity for disinfecting 
closets, drains, and traps. 


Select High-Grade Tea 
Moderate Price 
Pure Rich Fragrant 


PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


Prevents Contagious Diseases 


Send for free sample and 
descriptive booklet 


The Barrett Company 


Wendell Street Boston, Mass 


WHEN LOOKING FOR QUALITY 


“HATCHET BRAND” 
CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, TEAS AND COFFEES 


You can supplied any Massachusetts 
Grocer Provision Dealer 


THE TWITCHEL CHAMPLIN 
Canners and Packers Portland and Boston 
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Every Woman who 
quality her appearance and 
her dress—naturally wears 


Hose 
because she knows that they not 
only hold but protect the 
thinnest gauze stockings. The 
Oblong All-Rubber Button 

clasp—an exclusive feature 
the Velvet not rip 
tear the sheerest hosiery. 

Regardless your manner 
corseting, you will find worth 
while insist having Velvet 
Grip Hose Supporters your 
favorite corset. 

GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON 

Makers 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


You Can Bankona 


Moore Fountain Pen 
Always reliable, 


smooth-writing, good 

Many styles, sizes and 

points, $2.50 up. sta- 

jewelers’, druggists’. 


THE MOORE PEN CO, 


Registered Established 
Trade Mark 1855 


While McCutcheon’s known 
“The Greatest Treasure House 
Linens America,” here may pur- 
chased addition Linens dis- 
tinction: Laces the yard, Hand- 
kerchiefs for Women and Men, Ar- 
ticles Personal Wear for Men, 
Women and Children, and exclusive 
importations Dress Cottons and 
Linens. 


Orders mail receive special 
attention 


James McCutcheon Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. 
New York 


China Glass 


Every Description 
and for Every Use 


Open stock Dinnerware— 


French 
English 
Japanese 
American 


Table Glass, Silverware and 
Lamps 


Our Hotel Department ready 
estimate all requirements 
tableware Restaurants, 
Clubs and Institutions. 


Mitchell, Woodbury Co. 


“The House that Known the 
Customers it Keeps” 


560 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Congress St. 
Boston 
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CHOCOLATES 


Delicious and Wholesome. 
Made from Pure and Selected Ingredients. 


Thick Coating -Smooth Centers-Rich Flavors. 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


SIXTY FOURTH YEAR 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Boston 


(Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station) 


Harvard Brookline 
(Coolidge Corner) 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements 
CHAPELS 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and out-of-town service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Frank Waterman, President. 
Joseph Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank Waterman, Jr. 


Tel., Roxbury 72-73-74—Brookline 431 
Telegraph and Cable Address 
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Heywood-Wakefield 
Company 


Makers of 


Cane and Wood Seat Chairs 
Bent Wood Chairs, Reed and Fibre 
Furniture, Children’s Carriages, Chair Cane, Cane 
Webbing, Car Seats, Opera and Folding Chairs 
Rattan Mats and Matting and 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gardner, Mass. 
Ewing, Mass. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Rattan Specialties 


WAREHOUSES 


Baltimore, Md. 

San Francisco, Calif, 
Portland, Ore. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FACTORIES 


Portland, Ore. 

Menominee, Mich. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Orillia, Ont. 


174 Portland Street, Boston 


Pilgrim Berkeley 


Franklin St. 


West St. Temple St. 


Corner Summer and Chauncy Streets, 


Room 611 Berkeley Building 
420 Boyleston St. 


Lunch Served 11:30 3:30 
Luncheonette, Soda, Ice Cream 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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FIELD 
WATER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ARMSTRONG 
TRANSFER CO. 


utomobile Service CHOCOLATES: 

All Railroad Stations MADE PUREST 

Purchase your railroad ticket advance *RIALS ENTICINGLY 
COMBINED INTO 

and let check your baggage destina- VARVING 
tion thereby saving you the trouble re- COVERED WITH 

checking the station. 


RICH COATING OF 
FINEST 


BROOKLINE OFFICE 
1308 Beacon St. Brookline 


Telephone—Brookline 3020 


CAMBRIGE OFFICE 
Harvard Corp. Harvard Square 
Telephone—University 6580 


GENERAL OFFICE 
271 Albany St. Boston 
Telephone—Liberty 7400 


CHAIR WEBBING 
BEST QUALITY 
Supplied the Various Institutions for the Biind 


AMERICAN RATTAN AND REED MFG. CO. 
AMERICAN MEANS QUALITY 
Rattan Supplies Every Description 


Kingsland and Norman Avenues Brooklyn, 
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PLASTIC FOOTWEAR 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Combines Real Comfort With Style 
Send for Free Booklet 


THAYER McNEIL COMPANY 


Temple Place; West Street, Boston 
414 Boylston Street, Boston 


SUMMIT BRAND LOOSE CATNIP AND 


TOY for CATS 
Both Sellers 


KATCNIC 
Trade Mark The Cat Medicine 
Pat. Keg. U.S. Pat. Of, “ 35 Cents 
KEEPS THEM CONDITION 


Mass. 


Manufacturers 


Summit Brand 


Rubber Boots, Shoes Catnip 
Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat 


Remedies and 


TAROL Skin Remedy for Dry 


Skin, Dandruff and 
Hood Leisure Shoes Falling Hair. 


Rubber Soled Canvas 
Footwear 


Drug and Sporting Goods 
Stores 


Stylish and Economical Dr. Daniel’s Books free—ask for one. 
the Dog Cat. 


YEARS REPUTATION 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Give immediate relief cases Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. Free from opiates any form. 
Sold everywhere sent postpaid receipt price— 

and $1.25 per box. 


BROWN’S 
Will keep the teeth and gums good condition. Leaves clean and 
pleasing feeling the mouth. Price 30c., druggists mail. 


JOHN BROWN SON, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR VICTROLA 


Now Ready 
For Immediate Delivery 


These are Victors and Vic- 
trolas great variety styles. 

Come and make your selec- 
tion. Our stock always com- 
plete. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 Tremont Street 
Accounts Solicited Near West Street 


AN INTRODUCTION LEADS TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES 


Chocolates 


The Chocolates 
that are 
Different 


The choicest tid-bits for 
the children’s “‘sweet tooth’’ = 
are packed in our tempting E 
Apollo boxes. Fondants 
made from the highest grade 
sugar and dairy cream, and 4 
fresh fruit flavorsfi are im- = 
portant factors this abso- 
lutely pure and delicious 
confection. 


Roberts Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Shoe Polish 


Requires Brushing 


Use Whittemore’s Polishing Pastes 
For all kinds Men’s, Children’s 


Black, Tan and Oxblood Shoes 


Whittemore Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Electric Automatic Portable 
Sewing Machine 
HIGH-GRADE AND NOISELESS 


Write telephone for particulars 
Demonstration Free 


Tel. 2691 


Willcox Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
363 Boylston St., Boston 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Main Offices, Park Square 


Warehouses, Gerard and Kemble Sts. 
Roxbury 


Architects and Constructors 


all the Noted Shows 
Boston and America 


BAZAARS, ETC. 
Contracts $1.00 $50,000 


FOR DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ADDRESS 
CAMPBELL, General Manager 


Telephone 


Temple Place 


Telephone Connection 


300 Washington St. 
310 Boylston St. 


165 Tremont St. 


Eyeglasses and 
Spectacles 


SEVEN STORES 
Use the most convenient 


Summer St. 


Other Stores: 
Cambridge, 
Salem and 
Brockton 
Andrew Lloyd 
Company 


Beattie McGuire 


FAMOUS FOR 
Silks, Velvets, Georgette Crepes 
Dress Goods, Etc. 


Complete and Exclusive Showing New Spring Merchandise Now Exhibit 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 


Boston, Mass. 


Over Emerson’s 
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Founder’s Farewell 


With this number the FoR THE 
the editor, from the magazine’s incep- 
tion 1907, turns over his chair another. 
does this gladly, even though the responsi- 
bility all these years has been labor love. 
the work for the blind become profes- 
sion, must have organ. The retiring edi- 
tor bespeaks for his successor the cooperation 
and support not only the few but all. May 
the OUTLOOK FOR THE live long and pros- 
per! 


Our Contemporary 

The Matilda Ziegler magazine and the 
LOOK FOR THE BLIND came into existence the 
early part 1907. Throughout this period, the 
editors have been warm friends and co-workers. 
was for this reason that seemed most fitting 
that statement with regard our worthy con- 
temporary should presented and with 
very great pleasure that are printing 
this number the interesting material provided 
Mr. Walter Holmes, the Editor the 
Matilda Ziegler magazine. Mr. Holmes 
exceedingly modest man and never wishes 
have anything said about himself. The editor 
the however, feels that, leaving 
his editorial chair, wishes pay tribute 
his co-worker the magazine field for the 
blind. 


Mr. Holmes has won for himself the undy- 
ing love the blind throughout the conti- 
nent. trouble ever too much long 
for blind person need. The result 
this has been that Mr. Holmes has virtually 
become veritable information bureau for the 
blind and their friends every part the 
land. Many not realize the generous way 
which and his staff have striven help 
the local blind New York City. Year after 
year Mr. Holmes and his staff have distributed 
about five hundred Christmas baskets the 
destitute blind the city and, addition, 
supplied dinners about three hundred blind 
and crippled the alms houses. This splen- 
did Christmas gift made possible through 
the generous contribution silent donor. 


Only those who have attempted handle 
thing this kind can have any conception 
the tremendous amount labor involved. 
may interest our readers have just 
glimpse behind the scenes. supply these 
baskets there has pass through the office 
the Ziegler magazine about ton chickens, 
ton white and ton sweet potatoes and, 
quote from Mr. Holmes’ statement, “we 
give apples and oranges, candy, 
onions, plum pudding, box cakes, quart 
cider, can soup, package rice, package 
evaporated peaches, jar jelly, package 
raisins, and few other little articles 
make attractive Christmas basket.” 


other times the year, Mr. Holmes ar- 
ranges for theatrical performances given 
afternoons not regularly used the thea- 
ters, which the blind the city and their 
guides are invited. writer has had the 
privilege attending several these perform- 
ances and the memory the occasions will 
long remain. Fully fifteen 
attend, and the actors state that they play 
more attentive intelligent audiences than 
those brought together through Mr. Holmes’ 
thoughtful oversight. 


Quite number years ago Mr. Holmes 
conceived the idea having work for the 
blind sale special counter depart- 
ment store and, through his untiring efforts, 
Macey Company New York main- 
tained such counter, although has now been 
discontinued. Here, again, however, Mr. 
Holmes and his staff were the tireless workers 
who made this possible, because all the mer- 
chandise was first sent the Ziegler office 
where was tagged and made ready for dis- 
play the store. the same way Mr. 
Holmes’ office distributed the checks the 
workers after the goods were sold. Some- 
times the makers these articles were 
ated hundreds miles away from New York, 
which, course, meant untold detail. 

have mentioned the foregoing things 
because reference made them the 
article about the Matilda Ziegler magazine, 
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and wanted our readers have glimpse 
Mr. Holmes out chair. 
Even the risk seeming say too much, 
the writer impelled state that person 
more beloved the blind the country 
than Walter Holmes and certainly richly 
deserves this genuine affection the part 
those whom has faithfully served. 

1923 Convention the 


A. A. W. B. to Be Held at the 
State School for the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 


The next Convention the American As- 
sociation Workers for the Blind 
held the State School for the Blind 
Janesville, Wis. Janesville city about 
20,000 population, situated seventy-two miles 
from Milwaukee and ninety-one from Chicago 
the main line traffic the Northwestern 
Road. thirty-nine miles from Madison, 
the capital the State, which has much in- 
terest attract the members the Conven- 
tion they feel inclined visit the latter city 
while the vicinity. 

effort secure helpful suggestions 
for the planning the Convention, Secre- 
tary Charles Hayes recently set out the fol- 
lowing interesting questionnaire: 

What can give which will interest the 
greatest number people? 
What type program appeals you? 
Shall have one-theme convention 
did 1921? 
what subjects would you like hear 
paper discussion? 


Shall devote more time papers 

discussions round tables? 

Would you like have the convention ex- 
tend over Sunday? 

Would you like hear talk from 
Specialist the Blind- 
ness through cooperation with Oph- 
thalmologists, treating especially Glau- 
coma and Congenital Cataract cases? 

Would you like hear talk practical 
ency the part the blind them- 
selves and greater remuneration for 
their service? 


Memorial Sir Francis Campbell 

During her recent visit England, Lady 
Campbell established Francis Joseph 
Campbell Memorial Fund” for assisting girl 
graduates the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind. The value such Fund will 
evident all who have tried start blind 
girls career useful activity. There are 
-so many things needed, personal outfit. appli- 


ances, publicity, and contacts with 
churches and agencies. Indeed, the placement 
blind woman one the most difficult 
problems connected with work for the blind. 
legacy from American friend her hus- 
band enabled Lady Campbell carry out 
long-cherished wish start such Fund. 

The following letter from Lamington, 
President the Board Governors the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, in- 
teresting historical document for, after all, Sir 
Francis Campbell was American who ac- 
complished much his useful work behalf 
the blind result his American char- 
acteristics 


“Dear Lady Campbell: 


recording hearty vote thanks Lady 
Campbell for her kindness giving away the 
prizes the Royal Normal College, July 22, 
1922, and making most generous gift aid 
the equipment girl graduates, the Committee 
desire express their pleasure welcoming 
your Ladyship your visit Norw ‘ood, and 
ever bear mind the inestimable service which 
you devoted the College during the lifetime 
your distinguished husband, helping 
raise preeminent position among the 
establishments carrying the work edu- 
cating the blind. feel that you must have 
been glad find that, spite the ex- 
tremely adverse conditions caused the War, 
our present able and indefatigable Principal 
and Mrs. Campbell have not only well main- 
tained the efficiency the College but, 
their personal sacrifices, and placing their 
experience and full knowledge their 
methods training the blind the service 
the officers and men who lost their sight 
during the War, have small degree con- 
tributed the patriotic efforts 
aid the gallant sufferers earning the grati- 
tude the nation. 

Yours truly and sincerely, 


Notable Blind Leaders 
the Blind Michigan 


this issue the magazine under “Who’s 
Who Among Workers for the are 
printing accounts Miss Roberta Griffith 
and Mr. Ambrose Shotwell. another 
portion the magazine, are printing 
paper Mr. William Dresden. 


From the beginning time, the blind have 
always been leaders the blind, but not 
often that find three such striking and 
notable blind personalities one state. Mr. 
and Miss Griffith, for many years, 
have been indefatigable pioneers blazing the 
way for larger opportunities for the blind 
Michigan. fact, both these remarkable 
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people had yery large share the original 
inception the American Association 
Workers for the Blind when was launched 
under that title 1905. The brief sketches 
both these interesting workers will com- 
mand the respect all our readers. 

Mr. Dresden the younger generation, 
having come into work for the blind 1919. 
the present time has supervision the 
placement work the Detroit League for the 
Handicapped and rendered exceptional 
service finding positions not only for the 
blind but for the crippled factories De- 
troit. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU 


Bearing message friendship and breath- 
ing the spirit adventure, letter Braille 
has journeyed from Poland the United 
States. the spontaneous reaching out 
the pupils the Polish Institute for the Blind 
touch hands across the Atlantic with chil- 
dren dear fellow-workers 
from beyond the seas.” The letter was ex- 
hibited for several days the Congressional 
Library Washington and has now proceeded 
its way the Maryland State School for 
the Blind Baltimore, its final destination. 

The letter reads, “To our dear fellow-work- 
ers from beyond the seas. Receive our hearty 
greetings together with our deepest gratitude 
for all your parents have done for our Polish 
children and simultaneously for during the 
hard times the war. What would like 
few details which may help you form 
idea the life lead over here. Our school 
now full swing and are studying and 
working hard. Those our comrades who 
have finished their school education, are now 
attending the workshops, where some learn all 
kinds wicker work, others how make 
brushes; both these handicraft are continued 
relatively large scale. 

“Those our schoolmates who still con- 
tinue their studies, remain the Institute, and 
they have special specialize that 
branch. One our oldest pupils attends 
special course for catechists, view ob- 
taining the necessary qualifications become 
teacher religion. Besides our work and 
studies, have pleasant recreations such 
evening lectures, music and singing lessons 
and our daily walks. The 
our Institute have been sent our country 


home. There, under the care matron, 
they develop better physically under more fa- 
vorable conditions. have school for 
girls and one for boys the Emilia Plater 
street, N-7. 

“From what have here written, you can 
form idea the life lead over here, 
and hope you will the same for and 
send details your schooling and educa- 
tion your American Institute. Everything 
interests us, the system you use for writing—- 
use the Braille method. 

“In the meantime send you hearty greet- 
ings with the hope that the correspondence 
thus begun between the Institute for The Blind 
Warsaw and that American Institute 
for The Blind may develop interesting ex- 
change thoughts and ideas most 
the blind.” 

This Polish message the universal Braille 
characters the first letter written blind 
children reach the United States through 
the Junior American Red Cross School Corre- 
spondence Bureau and was prompted 
visit the Institute Warsaw Miss Alda 
Armstrong, Field Director the Junior 
American Red Cross Poland. Under the 
guidance Miss Armstrong, the school chil- 
dren Poland have been enabled organize 
numerous Junior Red Cross circles their 
own, similar the Junior organizations 
America and more than twenty other coun- 
tries. report her visit Warsaw she 
says: 

“There very active young Junior or- 
ganization here and they are most enthusiastic 
about corresponding with America. The other 
day visited one the schools for the blind 
and the children there were most eager be- 
long the Juniors and write America. 
They sent very interesting letter written 
English and little description the institu- 
tion together with large package their 
handiwork. the children this institution 
are looking eagerly for letters from school 
America, hope prompt reply will sent 
through the Red Cross Washington with 
some articles made the pupils.” 


The Society for Protection the Blind 
Poland was founded Countess Elizabeth 
Czacka, when Russia ruled the Poles. She be- 
came blind the age twenty years and since 
then has spent all her time and fortune 
aiding the Polish blind. Since the war her in- 
come has been greatly reduced many her 
estates were what now Bolshevik Russia 
and were either destroyed seized the 
revolutionists. She still teaches and raises the 
mecessary funds for her school. Though the 
materials are now very meager, the spirit 
which pervades the school fine the 
days before the World-War. The Countess 
speaks and reads English and she will translate 
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for her pupils the letters written them 
blind American Juniors. 

The school correspondence launched this 
little letter from Poland paves the way for 
the broadening the horizon of. the 
the Maryland State School well for 
students the Polish Institution. Once the 
interchange correspondence and handiwork 
begun, European countries and peoples will 
take new reality for the young Americans. 
History and geography will have added in- 
terest for the pupils the Maryland State 
School. for the Polish children, they will 
enjoy the same experience concerning the 
United States. the workshops and class- 
rooms these two schools there will 
new enthusiasm born the knowledge that 
articles the pupils’ handicraft are 
handled and studied blind children 
foreign country. 

For three years the American Red Cross has 
been work the details system for the 
exchange school correspondence between 
children other lands and the pupils Amer- 
ican schools enrolled the Junior American 
Red Cross. This system now functioning 
most satisfactorily and last year more than 


700 classes exchanged letters. This year that 
number will more than doubled. The let- 
ters are written the pupils group, cor- 
respondence between individuals not being en- 
couraged for many obvious reasons. Educa- 
tors throughout the United States and Europe 
have been quick realize the value this 
work which has been put forward the 
American Red Cross invaluable means 
acquainting the rising generations with one an- 
other and vehicle for bringing the nations 
into sympathetic appreciation, thereby tending 
give the world new spirit neighbor- 
liness and reducing the possibility another 
devastating world-war. 

This interchange correspondence possi- 
ble, not alone for the pupils public, parochial 
and private schools, but also between the blind 
European institutions and those American 
schools. will speedily embrace schools for 
the blind all parts the world. illus- 
tration, the American Red Cross School Cor- 
respondence Bureau now perfecting arrange- 
ments for interchange letters 
folios between the pupils the Perkins Insti- 
tution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
and the pupils like school Porto Rico. 


THE MATILDA ZIEGLER MAGAZINE 


The first issue the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the Blind appeared March, 1907, 
and therefore, now sixteen years old. 

the blind and most the workers for 
the blind know, the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
for the Blind publication embossed 
type for the blind, issued monthly 250 West 
54th Street, New York City, and the funds 
for maintaining this magazine—about twenty- 
five thousand dollars year—are supplied 
Mrs. William Ziegler New York. 

especially interesting know that 
Mrs. Ziegler has endowed the magazine 
that its publication will perpetual. 

estimated that around fifteen thousand 
people read the magazine each month, though 
only about nine thousand copies are printed; 
there are six thousand children the schools 
for the blind, and few hundred copies suffice 
for these. 

There are many homes for the blind, some 
readers, and few copies supply these. 

For some years, many the readers the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine, not wishing de- 


stroy their magazines after they had read 
them, asked they might not send them 
readers other English-speaking countries. 
Progress, the leading magazine for the blind 
England, and other magazines made announce- 
ment that number readers this coun- 
try world glad send their magazines 
would sent the magazine office, and 
result several hundred the Ziegler readers 
send their magazines the British Isles, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Egypt, and even China 
and Japan. 

One blind girl Australia wrote that the 
magazine she received from 
passed six other blind girls after she 
has read it. 

some places little clubs are formed, and 
reader receiving this magazine from 
other members the club. Thus the maga- 
zine has influence. 

Congress Madrid, plans were perfected 
which countries desiring could make 
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low rate international postage printed 
matter for the blind, and the low rate one 
cent for eighteen ounces was made this 
country books for the blind sent foreign 
countries. result this our readers can 
send the magazine foreign countries for 
one cent per copy. 

The magazine now seems have become 
“institution,” and doubtless many the 
readers would say that would impossible 
for them without it. 

few examples what the magazine 
means the blind living obscure sections 
might given. Many the blind, well 
known, are educated the state 
schools for the blind, and they back 
their homes educated above these families, 
and they have little opportunity have read- 
ing done for them, but must depend their 
own fingers for getting the reading matter 
they have learned appreciate and enjoy. 

One lady wrote Mrs. Ziegler about fol- 


lows: blind nineteen years before 


your magazine came into existence. live 
alone, own housework, and frequently 
two weeks time that not have 
any sighted person house. Since have 
had your magazine have been kept informed 
what going the world, and had 
had those other nineteen years would not 
nave had live out the world did.” 
Another girl, living obscure part 
the country wrote substance: “When 
came back from state school for the blind 
home this village, realized that 
family did reading, and gradually drifted 
into distressing state, and rarely went out 
little community feeling that knew 
nothing what was going the world 
and was ashamed let neighbors see 
how little did know. Later your magazine 
came and kept informed the things that 
were going the world. then began 
out among our neighbors, and soon felt 
that could hold own among them, and 
will interest you know that soon joined 
literary society, and when turn comes 
conduct the meeting feel hesitation 
so, feeling that now capable doing it, 
and all this has come through your magazine.” 
Many mothers have written Mrs. Ziegler 
that she would never know the great pleasure 
her magazine gave not only her blind child, 
but the mother herself the feeling that 
her child was entertained, for one, who 


does not have dependent blind person 
their family, can realize what means have 
that member entertained and happy. 

One mother who had little blind boy wrote 
few years ago: expected devote 
whole life child and read him and 
anything wished, but the reverse has 
come, and instead reading him 
reads me, and although only nine 
years age reads every word your 
magazine, and has just finished reading the 
President’s message me.” 

For years the magazine was printed New 
York Point and American Braille, but the 
Braille edition has been 
changed the Revised Universal Braille, 
but the New York Point edition still con- 
tinued, for New York Point very 
ent from the Braille that has been difficult 
for some the older readers acquire the 
new type, and the New York Point edition 
will continue printed for some time, 
though gradually many the readers are ac- 
quiring the Braille for they realize that 
new books are being printed New York 
Point, and that they must learn the Braille 
order able read the new literature 
printed Revised Braille. 

reader the Ziegler recently took the 
trouble figure the number pages the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine which been 
printed since its beginning, and was found 
about one hundred million pages. 

may asked why Mrs. Ziegler became 
interested establishing this magazine. 

Mrs. Ziegler had blind son who lost his 
sight when about two years age. 

the year 1906, Walter Holmes, then 
residing Memphis, Tennessee, came New 
York business trip. The morning his 
arrival there, the will some person was 
published New York paper, and this 
will twenty-five thousand dollars were given 
the deaf, twenty-five the crippled, and 
twenty-five thousand this, that and the 
other philanthropy, but there was mention 
the blind. 

Mr. Holmes, who has blind brother, and, 
therefore, has always been interested the 
blind, then sent little communication ten 
twelve lines New York paper wonder- 
ing why was that remembering the handi- 
capped the blind were often overlooked. 
mentioned the need literature for the 
blind, instancing that the book Ben Hur, while 


costing but dollar inktype, cost over ten 
dollars type for the blind. 

only signed his initials the communi- 
cation, but the newspaper gave also his New 
York address. 

Mrs. Ziegler saw this paragraph and wrote 
“W. the address, saying that she 
had always been interested doing some- 
thing for the blind, but that she had never seen 
anything until this that directly appealed her 
and she would like know what the writer 
had suggest. 

Later Mr. Holmes met Mrs. Ziegler, and the 
result was the establishing the magazine. 

The Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind 
possibly comes contact with more blind, and 
with more blind all ages and classes than 
any other one organization, and hence has got- 
ten sort information bureau which 
people turn for data and advice concerning the 
blind. Especially this the case 
and friends newly-blinded person, and 
this way the magazine has been able get 
great fund information the subject, and 
has always been ready disseminate it. 

pages per hour. interesting 
now that their rotary press prints that rate 
speed both interlined and interpointed pages, 
thereby giving the readers practically double 
the amount reading matter each sheet 
that could done the printing were only 
done one side. 

Practically all the printing done the 
National Institute for the Blind England 
two-side printing, but the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind the only work for 
the blind this country which has made 
special feature this two-side 

interesting know that the proof- 
reading all the plates the magazine 
done blind girls, and that the collating 
the sheets, which done monthly, all done 
blind grils. 

One girl, totally deaf and blind for 
five years, looks after all the raised type corre- 
spondence which comes the office, reading 
with her fingers and transcribing the 
typewriter into inktype for filing and for the 
use the office. 

Through its close touch with the blind the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine has drifted into 
side lines work for the help the 
blind. 

One the hobbies the manager has been 
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salesmanship for the blind, and the magazine 
has made effort find various lines 
work which the blind can engage, and ar- 
ticles they can sell. 

addition has been able secure 
watches for the blind wholesale rates and 
several thousand these watches with 
dials have been supplied the blind whole- 
sale cost. 

Typewriters and other articles have also 
been supplied reductions. 

the fifth anniversary the establishing 
among some the blind people give 
slight testimonial Mrs. Ziegler apprecia- 
tion her work. was decided interest 
many blind people possible, and order 
that none would prevented from contribu- 
ting was decided that one would per- 
mitted contribute over ten cents. More 
than five thousand dimes came in, and was 
doubtless one the happiest days Mrs. 
Ziegler’s life when, March 1912, there 
was sent her home New York beautiful 
bronze piece representing the Three Graces, 
underneath which was the inscription: 

From 
Five Thousand Grateful Readers 
The Matilda Ziegler for the 
Its Fifth Anniversary 
Mrs. Wilham Ziegler 
March 1912 
The greatest these love 
love that uplifts 

There was also accompanying hand- 
somely bound book with leaves parchment 
which were written the names the more 
than five thousand givers the gift. This 
book was sent beautiful metal casket, and 
stands the table Mrs. Z’egler’s 
together with the first copy the magazine, 
and the side stands the bronze group 
Three Graces. 

The inscription the book “To 
Mrs. William Ziegler, March 1912. this, 
the fifth anniversary The Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind founded and main- 
tained you, five thousand its grateful 
readers offer you this slight testimonial our 
appreciation your gift, the 
greatest ever given for the entertainment, in- 
struction, and general uplift the blind 
America. The good has done, 
and will the years come cannot 
estimated.” 
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WHAT EVERGREEN 


HAS MEANT 


I. FROM THE VIEW-POINTOF A BLIND SOLDIER 
BERNARD CORCORAN. 


When first came Evergreen felt that 
life was over. sight was gone and 
with it, seemed that usefulness was gone 
also. could look forward nothing but 
life idleness and utter dependence upon 
compensation for livelihood. 

Evergreen first ray hope came 
with the information that blind men were go- 
ing school. Then found that could 
learn both read and write, the first, 
through the medium Braille and the second, 
means the typewriter. was great 
begin study with the possibility this 
achievement ahead. 

Gradually became interested other sub- 
jects and soon found myself reviewing 
education along the lines grammar, spell- 
ing and arithmetic. 

One the subjects which was urged 
take was manual training. This did not 
enjoy first seemed dull and uninter- 
esting. But when reached the stage where 
could make hammock began take 
interest and this time had begun 
realize the value hand training for the 
man who has lost his sight. 

Even when could see, was fond music 
and had played little the fiddle after 

Evergreen interest music was stim- 
ulated and was successful having in- 
cluded general course study. 


After eighteen months this general pre- 
liminary training the time came for 
choose vocation. this time the pro- 
gress that had made encouraged select 
music main objective. still work- 
ing along this line specializing Irish Folk 
Music, with the definite idea mind re- 
viving and promoting this ancient music. 
now feel that have definite work 
the world and happy trying it. 
the contrast between this point view and 
that with which came Evergreen 
cient evidence what Evergreen has done 
for me. 


One the helpful personalities with which 
came contact during earliest and hence 
darkest days blind man was Mr. 
Charles Campbell. His long experience 
with blind persons both his own family 
well his work for the blind have given 
him unusual insight into their needs and capa- 
bilities. Through conversation with him 
learned the success that his father, Sir 
Francis Campbell, blind man, had made 
the field music. This was one the 
things that encouraged continue the 
vocation which had chosen. 

understand that Mr. Campbell sev- 
ering his connection with the Outlook for the 
Blind glad take this opportunity 
testify from own experience the value 
his service worker for the blind. 


II. FROM THE VIEW-POINT BLIND 


By LEO J. CUMMINGS 
Field Worker under the Veterans’ Bureau 


Epitor’s Note: Soon after Charles F. F. Campbell 
was connected with the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind, he earnestly advocated the admission of a few 
civilians and it was very gratifying that the Board of 
Managers heartily favored and fostered this proposi- 
tion. The purpose of having civilians at Evergreen 
was to bring the soldiers in actual contact with blind 
men who had been struggling to make a place for 
themselves in the world of sight. No sighted person 
is as convincing to the blind as another blind indi- 
vidual. The civilians who were admitted at Ever- 
green knew by bitter experience the uphill fight which 
awaited them upon their return to the world, and this 
very knowledge made them keenly appreciative of the 
educational advantages offered and also most diligent 
and inspirational students. The following excerpt 
from a letter from Leo Cummings, who was one of 
these civilians, is very illuminating. It is also worthy 
note that Mr, Cummings was the first graduate 
the Institute to be appointed as one of the field ar 
ers under the Department for the Blind the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


“Evergreen,” fondly called the Red 


Cross Institute for the Blind, was the turning 
point new life that had come me, life 
with which was sadly lacking resourceful- 
ness, and experience, successfully. 
After searching vainly for over two years for 
something lift out condition whose 
continuance meant complete mental, and physi- 
cal degeneration, Evergreen seemed truly 
Paradise, despite the many misgivings, and 
lack faith it, that some people little 
understanding held. 

Some people may have difficulty under- 


*“Evergreen” is the term used in America to des- 
ignate the Institution to which the U. S. World War 
Veterans are sent for training after becoming blind. 
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standing feelings for the School, but they 
would have viewpoint they were 
taken out active business life, holding the 
most promising future, and thrust into one 
inactivity, forgotten one’s friends, and with 
nothing whatsoever which look forward. 

The first thought that entered mind, when 
the idea going Evergreen was suggested 
me, was the attitude the soldiers toward 
civilians; would would not civilians fa- 
vorably received. took but short time 
dispel any doubts this phase entry into 
the School, for the soldiers, from the very first, 
were wonderfully friendly the civilians. To- 
day, number the soldier blind being among 
the best friends have, and more than 
grateful them for the substantial assistance 
they gave more than one occasion. 

The atmosphere Evergreen was one 
helpfulness. seemed though each person, 
student member the staff, wanted help 
the other fellow, and what could build 
green never did another thing, feel has 
done more instill confidence 
dents than any other one thing. man had 
vestige the “come-back” spirit him, 
certainly wouid receive great impetus there. 

There was much gained the Institute 
different forms work, and sometimes 
think that the cultural side the scheduie was 
not strong the minds the students 
should have been. me, after long period 
mental inertia, this part the work was es- 
pecially appealing, and firmly believe that 
contributed large degree restoring 
normal status life. 


The very first person met, rather who 
met me, was Mr. Campbell, for whom soon 
developed strong regard. lived the bar- 
racks with us, and could scarcely felt 
Assistant Director, was the time en- 
tered the Institute. often thought, after 
assumed the post Director, that gave 
his barracks life with much reluctance, for 
really made himself one us, and always 
little success life, for was 
always ready with advice, and more than this, 
material aid, tide fellow over the rough 
spots that are certain met. His friend- 
ship was one the most valuable acquisitions 
Evergreen experience. 

Whether not Evergreen served the purpose 
for which was created, matter doubt 
the minds many who have closely observed 
it. Using own case concrete example, 
together with participation the life the 
School for year and quarter, which had 
the opportunity observing its effect other 
men, shall always maintain, without qualifica- 
tion, that Evergreen has notably contributed 
the mental and physical rehabilitation many 
its soldiers and civilian blind, and any 
these men failed receive its inspiration, Ever- 
green cannot blamed, until careful analy- 
sis the individual made. 

closing, again reiterate expressions 
gratitude for the splendid opportunity af- 
forded me, and only wish that every man, 
similarly situated, could receive the same kind 
training and readjustment which received 
Evergreen. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEN WHO WERE BLINDED AND 
WHO WERE DEAFENED THE WORLD WAR 


ARTHUR HOLMES 
Supervisor for the Blind and the Deaf of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Arthur E. Holmes, who is 
well known to our readers as the Supervisor of the 
work for the blind which is being carried on by the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, was recently asked 
assist in the work for the deaf. It was suggested 
that Mr. Holmes could give us some information with 
regard the difference between these two 
men as he has observed them at close range. The 
following statement is taken from a letter of his 
which gives an excellent summary of his observations 
upon this subject: 


The principal difference between the men 
who were blinded and those who were deaf- 
ened the war, the attitude the men 
themselves and the attitude the public to- 
ward them. Blindness, you know, al- 


most every case self-evident disability which 
appeals strongly the sympathies the gen- 
eral public. result the blinded soldier has 
received sympathy from the his dis- 
ability has been regarded one the most, 
not the most, severe handicap suffered 
any 

The blind and those with seriously defective 
vision have received more special attention 
than any other disabled men. The district and 
local offices have felt more helpless and more 


and training the blind than any other cases. 
Ofttimes the fact blindness and its conse- 
quent helpness was firmly fixed the minds 
even those who still retained considerable 
vision, that has been difficult arouse their 
initiative and convince them the advantages 
training and employment. many cases 
the blind man has succeeded spite his 
friends and relatives. The generous compen- 
sation has, course, had some effect, particu- 
larly cases where the man’s pre-war earning 
capacity had been small. 

sum up, the sympathy 
shown the blind and partially blind men, has 
been more often hindrance than help. 

the cases the men deafened the war, 
whose hearing has been seriously impaired, 
find somewhat different situation. 
the majority the cases the deafness has 
been gradually progressive. 

The disability not apparent noticeable 
and does not rule excite public sympathy. 
The deaf man usually inclined reti- 
cent concerning his and attempts 
greater less extent from social intercourse 
with his fellows, becomes self-centered and 
morbid. sensitive and imagines people 
are talking about him. his disability not 
recognized appreciated those around him 
not queer. This has been particularly true 
the cases men who have been put 
training and whose hearing has gradually be- 
come worse. Many them have been re- 
garded mental cases their training 
cers. While increasing deafness with its con- 


The Welfare Federation Cleveland 
composed 116 agencies covering their 
scope all types human need. This parent 
organization not only raises all funds but con- 
ducts continuous survey work being done. 
From data gathered the condition the 
610 blind the city, some interesting facts 
stand out. Organized work began the 
formation the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind November, 1906, and today num- 
ber agencies close co-operation are help- 
ing the blind man solve his problems. 

The Department for the Blind the Cleve- 
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CLEVELAND AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS 


EVA PALMER. 


sequent worry and mental depression some- 
times causes permanent mental derangement, 
most cases has been found that course 
lip-reading changes the man’s attitude en- 
tirely and overcomes the mental condition. 
rather interesting fact connection with the 
training the deaf that when they begin 
master lip-reading they often believe that 
their hearing improved, even when examina- 
tion proves that their loss hearing com- 
plete. 


Deaf trainees have not been given much 
attention Central Office experts have the 
blind. They have been dependent large 
extent the advice the training supervis- 
ors the district and local offices and have, 
therefore, been thrown their own initiative 
and resourcefulness. This, some ways, has 
been advantage. are now following-up 
every case man with progressive ear de- 
fect see that given the opportunity 
instruction lip-reading, necessary. 

One decided advantage which the deaf have 
over the blind the fact that the scope their 
activities far larger and fact almost un- 
limited the cases men who have mastered 
lip reading. addition, the public not 
skeptical the deaf man’s ability any- 
thing, the case the blind, which makes 
the work placing these men gainful em- 
ployment much easier. 


The number men with seriously impaired 
hearing far larger than those with defective 
vision. Accurate figures are not obtainable 
the present time but will available the 
near future. 


land Public Schools serves about 218 pupils 
who have defect vision sufficiently marked 
seriously handicap them the regular 
school work. This defect may range from 
total blindness the ability ready ordi- 
nary print books for limited length time 
under peculiarly favorable conditions. 

The eye defects the pupils divide them 
naturally into three groups; blind pupils, 
sight-saving class pupils, and low vision class 
pupils. Each group dealt with accord- 
ance with essentially different methods. 
There are four classes blind pupils 
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(Braille classes), sight-saving classes, and 
five low vision classes. 

the Braille classes are enrolled pupils 
whose sight defective make the 
use ordinary ink print impossible ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

the sight-saving classes are enrolled pu- 
pils whose sight not only defective, but 
whose eyes are such state that any con- 
tinued use them under ordinary school con- 
ditions would seriously jeopardize the sight 
which remains. 

the low vision classes are enrolled pu- 
pils with marked defect vision, but whose 
eyes are such condition that they may 
safely limited amount eye work even 
with ordinary print books. Reading from 
books printed the ordinary size type 
must, however, supervised very carefully 
order avoid nerve strain and 
its posture. 

There are pupils the senior high school, 
blind and with defective vision. The high 
school pupils are not gathered one center, 
but are diffused the general school popu- 
lation far possible. These pupils are sup- 
plied with readers and necessary, with tu- 
tors, enable them the ordinary school 
work. 


Training Cottage. 


For several years the Board Education 
has maintained training cottage for blind 
girls. Here the girls are taught not only do- 
mestic science and practical housekeeping, but 
also many the other little social niceties 
which the sighted child gets either home 
from imitation those about her. Pupils 
live the training cottage during the school 
week, but spend Saturdays and Sundays 
their own homes. This training cottage 
unique public school work for the blind, 
and believe that meets many the ob- 
jections heretofore leveled against the public 
school method training blind. 


Training. 


Much attention given handwork 
all the classes this department. When 
the pupils reach the junior high age they are 
taught cane-seating and rush-seating chairs, 
well some reed basketry. few our 
high school boys are taught piano tuning and 
repairing. The piano tuning students are al- 
get considerable practice tuning and 


repairing the pianos the Cleveland school 
system. After they begin regular custom work 
they are encouraged return the teacher 
with any difficult repair problems. This en- 
ables them get over the hard places the 
beginning, and enables them establish rec- 
ord for good workmanship. 

addition the teachers charge 
regular centers there are four music teachers 
giving instrumental music, one sewing teacher 
and three social workers. One the social 
workers devotes part her time visiting 
homes blind children below school age, 
counseling with their parents, and seeing 
that these children get fair chance re- 
ceive normal development before entering 
school. 

Another social worker gives part her time 
follow-up work with boys and girls who 
have left school. This requires much study 
and much tactful negotiation order es- 
tablish them the social and industrial com- 
munity and such way that their eye condi- 
tion will handicap them little 

intensive study made every adult 
with special reference his possibilities, his 
limitations being often exaggerated that 
has had fair chance life. Such studies 
are made members the staff the So- 
ciety for the Blind and lead real diagnosis 
each case. The well-to-do blind person 
whose material wants are cared for, may need 
the services informed advisor quite 
much the most indigent. may long for 
measure independence while his family 
considers him quite helpless, and 
taught take the proper attitude toward him. 
With the large majority the blind, the eco- 
nomic need ever pressing. the individual 
employable, may made so, must 
stimulated put forth his utmost effort. 
Cleveland there are sightless persons doing 
some form remunerative work. 
Thirty-six them are women who are sup- 
plied with materials the Ohio State Com- 
mission for the Blind, which also markets their 
finished articles. done one the 
leading department stores where permanent 
space donated. Sales this department for 
the months 1922 aggregated 
$4.241.98 and the blind workers are paid the 
entire difference between the cost the raw 
materials and the selling price. 

There are 131 individuals employed outside 
their homes, the new broom factory 


nine 
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which part the plant the Society for 
the Blind. This shop serves several purposes, 
among them being that testing point for 
men who wish enter outside industry; 
place employment for men with double 
handicaps and means advertising the skill 
blind workers very large list cus- 
tomers, mostly manufacturing concerns. The 
average weekly wage the broom shop Oc- 
tober, 1922, was $17.42. 

Cleveland blind men and 
cesses ranging from simple nutting bolts 
assembling compensator switches. This 
placement work was begun the Society for 
the Blind 1913 and has grown steadily. 

Those not artisans are engaged large 
number interesting occupations 
many them, increased patronage secured 
the Society for the Blind. This organiza- 
tion also does systematic visiting the sick 
shut blind, contributes the comfort 
the blind homes for the aged, including 
the special ward for blind men the Infirm- 
ary, circulates graphophones and records 
cheerless homes, supplies much good cloth- 
ing, distributes concert and theater tickets and 
generally helpful. Its fine plant known 
Grasselli House consists 30-room house, 
recreation hall and the broom factory. Much 
social experience helps make the blind in- 
dividual acceptable and plays small part 
his success when applying for job. 

Grasselli House there are dancing and 
clubs, archestra, dramatic club and 
many meetings where leading speakers the 
city present the live issues day. 

The Society for the Blind also sends home 
teachers adults and instruction given 
reading, writing and hand work. The Division 
for the Blind the Cleveland Public Libarary 
contains 1800 volumes all types, and has 400 
additional volumes Braille deposit, be- 
longing the Board Education. The cir- 
culation 1914 was 1954 and will reach 9000 
1922. year ago the ratio New York 
Point books that Braille was 
Now the figures are just reversed. 

The Howe Publishing Society for the Blind 
was organized eleven years ago. Its object 


print books for other than school 
use. 


The Society employs two full time oper- 
ators and one part time operator. 

The Howe Publishing Society member 
the Welfare Federation with budget 
about $4500 year. Hts titles are selected 
committee the Cleveland Public Library 
from the best the more recent popular books 
monthly juvenile magazine about pages, 
which sent free charge the homes 
the blind children Cleveland. 

This organization has stereotyped during the 
calendar year 1922, 4705 
Most these plates are deposited with the 
American Printing House for the Blind after 
few copies have been printed for local use. 

believed that every city the country 
contains generous people who would glad 
contribute toward the publication books 
Braille organized effort were made 
bring the need their attention. 


Pensions. 


The indigent blind receive from the county 
cash relief ranging from $100 $200 each. 
1921, 253 persons Cleveland benefited 
this relief, receiving total $38,000. 
This administered the County Commis- 
sioners, who have clerk whose sole duty 
investigate and report. 


Prevention Blindness. 

Prevention blindness work carried 
the Board Health the city and proof 
its efficiency shown the fact that the 
stationary for years while the city has 
doubled size. There blind baby un- 
der three years age the city. The total 
number eye cases supervised nurses 
1921 was 3932 which 2029 patients were un- 
der three years age. 1911, the Society 
for the Blind made city wide study mid- 
wives and published report which was sent 
all parts the country and was the first 
one its kind ever made. Since 1911, un- 


ceasing war has been waged against midwives 
practicing without licenses, and cases neglect 
gross incompetency have been prosecuted. 
The results are most gratifying considering the 
very foreign population Cleveland. 
per cent. all births were registered 


; 


midwives and this proportion has declined 
until 1921 but per cent. were reg- 

From the few figures and facts given this 
article hope prove that comprehensive 
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THE TEACHING READING* 


EMMA CONRAD 


plan, consistently carried out for sixteen years, 
will far toward making Jife not only tol- 
erable but happy for the blind whose one 


longing for chance judged their 
merits. 


Teacher in Public School Class for the Blind, Newark, N. J. 


The material this paper has been grouped 
under two main heads: 

Theory Teaching Reading. 
Practice Teaching Reading. 

This division seems justifiable that one 
must know where going order ar- 

Acknowledgment hereby made Miss 
Flora York, teacher Reading Methods 
the Newark State Normal School, for her clear 
presentation the reading problem for the 
and Miss Janet Paterson, head- 
teacher the Newark Classes for the Blind, 
for her constant guidance and inspiration 
both the theory and practice teaching 
reading the blind. The special method here- 
expounded that originated Newark 
1910 Miss Paterson, and which has since 
been used there successfully under her tutelage. 


October 11, 1922. 


THEORY TEACHING 

Definition Reading. “Educational 
Problems,” Stanley Hall epitomizes the 
whole problem teaching reading saying: 
“True reading taking the ideas, senti- 
ments, facts the author completely and 
unchanged possible.” Quoted from 
State Monograph the teaching Reading, 

Aims. 


READING 


Hence, the teacher 
reading must help the child acquire such 
mastery the mechanics reading will 
guarantee swift in-gathering the 
thought,—while she also seeks awaken and 
stimulate her pupil insatiable eagerness 
assimilate new ideas. 

Oral Reading. Oral reading increases the 
complexity these processes, but 
nishes social stimulus the act reading. 
Silent reading Oral read- 
ing “thought-getting plus thought-giving.” 
Reading someone motivates the work, caus- 


ing the child rejoice his power and aim 
good expression. 


Unconscious and Conscious Preparation for 
(a) Thought-Getting. 

The child’s unconscious preparation for read- 
ing has exactly paralleled his gradual mastery 
language. has learned many common 
words, speaks easily sentences, frequently 
paragraphs. many attempts reproduce 
the sounds made his pets, the clock, loco- 
motive whistle, etc., the child has become ac- 
quainted with the range and efficiency his 
vocal apparatus. 

This unconscious training is, however, not 
the whole the child’s equipment. The 
teacher has been giving him definite prepara- 
tion for good reading training him the 
habits correct pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion during all conversation lessons, and all 
the work dramatization, reproduction, and 
memorizing stories and poetry. 

(b) Mechanics. 

master his reading tools, blind 
child must able make immediate asso- 
ciation between the tactile perception 
Braille word and its meaning. Therein lies the 
whole problem teaching the actual process 
reading. The more wisely child has used 
his fingers before the time for reading ar- 
rives, the more readily will distinguish the 
letters which are presented him. 
touch has been refined much observation and 
comparison, will his service the new 
task feeling letters and words. The child 
who has touched many objects aimlessly, might 
well not have had them under his hands 
all. Exploring fingers which have been mo- 
tivated look for certain parts flowers, 
compare sticks various lengths, draw 
the kindergarten cushions, cut and paste, 
will respond very eagerly. dot combinations 
which mean sounds thoughts. The child 


*Prepared the instance the Efficiency Com- 
mittee ot the American Association of Instructors of 


the Blind. 
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who has let his finyers tell his mind about 
ferns, museum objects, response 
stimulating questions will not want guess 
letters words, but will willing 


his fingers tell his mind what these new 
thoughts are. 


PRACTICE. (Revised Braille) 


peg-board* the first piece 
didactic reading apparatus. There are six 
pegs standing when the child receives the 
board. finds the upper right-hand corner 
the wood. Next, finds the peg which 
stands nearest that corner. calls “1.” 
passes the left, and calls that peg “2,” 
then back the right under the first peg, call- 
ing “3,” then across “4,” then back 2--1 
and down “5,” and across “6.” 
With several children, and have 
hard find. 

Describing what doing intensifies the 
mental process encouraging the association 
each tactile sensation with oral expression. 

Hence the child may say: 

(1) “Here are pegs. will count them.” 
touches each peg names its number. 

(2) “Here are pegs. will take them 
out.” removes each peg names it, 
laying box-lid, which his board has 
been placed. 

(3) “Here are holes. count 
them.” (This step harder than the preced- 

(4) “Here are pegs. will put them in.” 

Two hands are used—the left keep the 
places readiness, the right put the 
pegs. The order and placing which will 
used writing are used this time, because 
matter separate dots series, while 
reading involves the recognition unit 
the total group dots which constitute let- 


ter. 


The large reversible peg-boards* comes 


next. this device, the child can write from 
right left, lock the boards, reverse them, 
and then read from left right. taught 


here, and the “block-out” reviewed: 4..3 
6..5 


being written, the child says, “The letter 
the sound Sound and form should 


* Marbles pushed into clay by the teacher or coun- 
tersunk in. wood, forming the Braille base of 6, is 


suggested as an interesting substitute for the regular 
veg-board. a 
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inseparably associated. When line fin- 
ished, the child pauses, give all the words 
knows which have initial letter. 

line Brailled a’s the next thing 
which his attention directed. Then sev- 
eral short lines a’s are presented. Next, 
a’s are mixed with some unknowns. The 
child recognizes and sounds the known a’s 
calling them (The short sounds the vow- 
els are most common.) can not help being 
curious about the new forms which doesn’t 
know. 

gratify his curiosity, the child 
shown how make this unknown letter, which 
reads after has written it, and 
then ready with the paper which 
has aroused his curiosity. The thing any per- 
son remembers best the thing finds out 
just when wants know it. 

The correlation writing and reading 
good thing. The child gets the name, 
sound, composition, and feeling each letter. 
Being allowed read the lines has written 
makes him strive for accurate writing. Writ- 
ing Braille slate** begun having the 
child see can into every house the 
window, anything else you please that will 
make him aim dot When has written 
few correctly, tell him has made and 
very eager make more. The more 
buoyant and enthusiastic the teacher, the hap- 
pier and more eager the child. 

Speed—The child must never, never fuss 
over reading letter. must recognize 
instantly whole, and not fumble over its 
mathematical composition. 

Next, the child promoted reading 
vertical slips. Here the aim instantaneous 
association the sound letter with its 
feeling. slip read silently three times, 
and then read the teacher. Thus, facility 
reading increased, and worthy habit 
finding out what the paper says before trying 
read aloud inaugurated. There can hardly 
too much drill these slips. 

The child may have suggested 
one the words beginning with any 
read the word am, which learns consists 
two letters, and requires two cells. After 
writing line am, the child asked, “Who 


* Th's device is illustrated opposite page 16 in the 


= Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
95. 


are Where are you sitting?” etc. 
replies, Peter. sitting the table.” 

Building the word synthetic pro- 
cess, based analysis word which 
part the child’s thought-equipment. 


Next, learned, both writing and 
reading. writing, the letter made put- 
ting the impressions their numerical order. 

This the easiest for children. 4.. 


hand adult would probably find 


much easier succession. 


But the child’s sense order needs 
duly regarded, hence the common rule writ- 
ing each letter according orderly progres- 
sion the dots. 

Now am, an, man, may drilled 
means word slips, and and means 
letter slips. Next capital taught, then 
then period. Then, man preceded the 
article and finally, the first pronoun sentence, 
When writing “I,” the child 
says means myself.” 

Comment. This method synthetic the 
new motor and associative activity required 
the child. The new mental processes are both 
analytic and synthetic. Selecting words from 
his vocabulary analytic, because 
bringing the initial letter each word into re- 
lief. Building words from sounds, blending 
them, synthetic. blind child must begin 
with letter rather than with word, be- 
cause can recognize only one fingerful 
time. Then may increase his power until 
can recognize common words instantly. 

The bare textual outline the lessons 
have described minutely will found 
Monroe’s New Primer, which has recently been 
slightly augmented. Teachers will find 
the Newark Phonic Drills, especially prepared 
accompany the Monroe Primer, reliable 
aid. 

Monroe’s Primer excellent because in- 
troduces one letter time and immediately 


uses building common words. soon 
can done, sentences are given. Confu- 


cius said, “Who keeps the old akindle, and adds 


** A large gauge tablet slate with large cells, like 
the English Interlining “‘Frame,” as made in Phila- 
delphia, is easier for little beginners to use than the 
standard slate. 
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Monroe method, judged that criterion, 
real teaching method, because proceeds sys- 
tematically and wisely from the known the 
unknown. Upon learning new letter, the 
children themselves often seek combine 
with other known letters, just see what 
words they can make. They wonder any 
the words which they have been thinking 
will come their reading lesson. When such 
the case, the little ones are highly pleased. 
The making sentences containing the listed 
words also happy occupation. Self-activity 
constantly stimulated. 

There great deal individual variation 
teacher must adapt her work, her methods, and 
herself the needs each child. the 
earliest stages, the maximum number chil- 
dren for intensive reading-drill, should 
three. teacher can then watch every detail 
the mental and tactile process, and secure 
the formation ideal habits. 


10. None this reading done from 
book. all done from separate letter slips, 
word slips, and story sheets. When the entire 
primer has been mastered, reading and 
then the child receives book copy 
the primer. finds his first book unal- 
loyed pleasure, because all familiar him, 
although new guise. 

Having mastered the alphabet and become 
familiar with many common words, the child 
now ready for other books. When necessary, 
word-drills may prepared especially for his 
use. The teacher must, however, wise 
analyst the difficulties each new story, 
lead the child, but not carry him. Event- 
ual independence the assistance 
our goal. 


Some words are phonetic,—like hand, red, 
let, etc. But words like bright, thought, dough, 
etc., cannot determined. They are like 
our sight words. child must told what 
they are. Then must learn ight, ought, 
ough, that can recognize words 
which they appear. Edward Robbins’ “Pho- 
netics for Schools,” (Benjamin Sanborn 
Co., 1896), very valuable for drill ferret- 
ing out new words and then making them fa- 
miliar the finger. Some lists this book 
stress the ends words, happily featuring 
important drill for the blind. 


Supplementary Remarks. When the child 
has studied short paragraph, declares him- 


self ready read. reads the sentence si- 
lently, and then the teacher. That 
stresses the content the sentence and pro- 
motes naturalness expression. keen re- 
alization the meaning the sentence 
forced home the child, who might say truly, 
with Keats, 

felt like some watcher the skies, 
When new planet swims into his ken.” 


all reading sentences, larger units, 
the teacher constantly focuses the child’s atten- 
tion upon the subject matter. This habit 
concentration saves much time later, because 
the child will know how study knows 
how read actively. 


The spaces between the lines present prob- 
lem. They should wide first, allow 
the child’s fingers run along them happily, 
pretending that his fingers are train, and the 
spaces track. the child becomes more 
skillful engineer, the spaces are allowed 
grow narrower. 

When past-master the read-and-tell 
method, the child finds himself reading an- 
other way. His fingers are like advance scouts, 
keeping slightly ahead his voice, which gives 
all the thoughts meets them phrase, 
clause, and sentence. 

This unconscious result two forces— 
(1) much practice reading. (2) imitation 


good reading. The child really gets good 
clause and sentence feeling. 


Raising the voice the comma, 
ing because has something more say, helps 
the learner. Clapping the hands whenever there 
exclamation point, also helps expression. 

When the story dialogue form its en- 
joyment increased having the teacher read 
with the pupil, each one taking separate part. 
Action-stories should dramatized fully 
possible. This dramatization develops the 
habit imaging carefully what read, and 
therefore important rung the ladder 
understanding. Since much experience that 
blind child gets obtained vicariously, reading 
is, for him, large window life. There- 
fore, the teacher’s great concern that the 
child shall read 


The child should always happy, accurate, 
eager, self-reliant. The teacher 
happy, particular, stimulating and encouraging. 

order that the child may have chance 
feel able and free, advisable that 
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have many first readers and primers. This 
will insure familiarity with common words. 
Then, when child comes more difficult 
reading, will not hesitate over simple words. 

Contractions should not taught until the 
last primary grade school. The large 
amount content work the grammar grades 
makes this necessity that time, but there 
good reason for giving contractions 
sooner. fact, there good reason for with- 
holding such teaching. How can anyone un- 
derstand contractions before knows what 
contracting? Contractions should wait 
for spelling’s sake. 

this stage his progress, the child has 
established reflex coordination between tac- 
tile perception and the recognition idea. 
Hence the learning contractions not quite 
huge task because consists only mak- 
ing new associations between mental and tac- 
tile areas already active cooperation. The 
noticeable acceleration the reading rate 
sufficient motivation. 

conclude: The best method teaching 
reading that method which secures the accu- 
rate, swift, unconscious association touch- 
symbol with idea, while also stimulates the 
child crave “fresh fields and pastures new.” 

The following suggestive, progressive 
book list: 

Monroe’s New Primer (augmented) and 

its companion book—Newark Phonic 
Drills. 


Aldine Primer—short sentences. 


Beginner’s Primer—very developing; 
(a) gradual lengthening lines; 


(b) gradual narrowing spaces be- 
tween 


(c) valuable phonetic 
(d) questions stressing content. 
Beacon Primer. 
Progressive Road Reading, (Book 
McClosky Primer—uses refrain, scientific 
plan, and enjoyable the child. 


Beacon (Book One). 
Aldine (Book Cne). 
Progressive Road Reading (Book 


Two). 
Beacon (Book Two). 


> 
> 


December 23, 1922, Joseph Murphy, prob- 
ably the youngest superintendent 
School for the Blind the United States, 
passed away. Few men work for the blind 
have won for themselves short time 
position greater respect. 

the Iowa Convention the American 
Association Workers for the Blind, Mr. 
Murphy made his last public appearance. 
few weeks before Mr. Murphy died, the Edi- 
tor was visiting him and asked him about 
printing his Convention paper and Mr. 
Murphy stated that had corrected with 
much care that was not necessary make 
any further changes. (The address will 
found upon another page.) 

The Editor feared his friend might not live 
much longer and asked for few facts about 
himself which intended use “Edi- 
tor’s Note” the beginning Mr. Murphy’s 
paper. are thus able give the following 
outline Mr. Murphy’s efforts behalf 
the blind. 

Mr. Murphy graduated from the New York 
Institute for the Blind 1904. During 
part 1905, was one the first agents 
the New York Association for the Blind. From 
1905 1910, built good music teaching 
connection. For the next four years went 
into business and was during this period 
that gained, actual personal experience, 
such valuable first-hand information relative 


finding employment for the blind. From 
1914 1917, served one the Field 


Agents the New York Commission for the 
Blind, following which was appointed Di- 
rector work for the blind under the au- 
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PRESENT STATUS FIELD WORK, HOME TEACHING AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE AMONG THE BLIND* 


spices the Brooklyn Association for 
Improvement the Poor. 


With the opening the War, and the dis- 
aster Halifax, Nova Scotia, which resulted 
much blindness, Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 
were sent that city the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Murphy became the Director 
the Blind Relief Commission and Mrs. Mur- 
phy, who, previous her marriage, had been 
one the best eye nurses the Ohio State 
Commission for the Blind, ably assisted him. 
After eighteen months Canada, Mr. Murphy 
returned his Alma Mater and became the 
Field Agent the New York Institute for the 
Blind. His faithful service there endeared him 
the Board Managers, the Principal and 
the staff. 


the 


1920, Mr. Mupphy was made Superintend- 
ent the State School for the Blind Louisi- 
ana, where served all too vigorously, for, at- 
the end year, was overtaken with 
culous and, for the last eighteen months his 
life, was confined his bed. 


The fight which Mr. and Mrs. Murphy made 
under these tragic circumstances was, indeed, 
brave one. They have two adorable little 
children, which, course, complicated the sit- 
uation. spite this, Mrs. Murphy gave 
her husband the expert professional care which 
only competent trained nurse could give 
addition this, she maintained their home 
and attended the wants their young son 
and daughter. 


Mr. Murphy’s death, work for the blind 
this country has lost one its ablest, most 
devoted, unselfish, and progressive champions. 


JOSEPH MURPHY. 


can scarcely consider the Present Status 
Field Work, Home Teaching and Social 
Service among the Blind, without reflecting 
upon its beginnings and growth. Only con- 
trasting the past with the present, and frankly 
confessing the mistakes both periods, may 
journey with hopeful hearts down the path- 
ways the future. 


*Paper presented at the 1921 Iowa Conference of 
the American Association of Workers for the Blind. 


About twenty years ago, The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the Blind 
appointed field agent named Laberie Del- 
fine, blind man. was Mr. Delfine’s duty 
travel through, and beyond the State 
Pennsylvania ascertain the circumstances 
graduates. was his duty place the kindly 
hand the old Alma Mater the shoulders 
fortune-seeking sons steady encour- 
age them. doubt Mr. Delfine knew much 
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those days about the ramifications social 
service, the danger the sentimental, the al- 
leged debt the broken down individual to- 
wards society, and dozen more such things; 
but know comprehended the meaning 
the words “Human Life,” and that had 
deep understanding the words, comfort, 
family ties, longing, hope, desire, ambition, 
energy, achievement, peace! What fine per- 
sonality! and personality nine-tenths 
field agent! with fine personality and the 
knowledge the things have mentioned, 
became the pioneer field agent America. 
With unflagging steps, and unflickering op- 
timism, continues his ministry this day. 
the master field worker. When his 
achievements were reported, the North, the 
South, and the West pointed his endeavors, 
and followed his footsteps. his splen- 
did beginnings, the blind the nation are in- 

But short time ago, young man entered 
office, having passed through the portals 
Overbrook. stated that, before taking 
work the Pennsylvania Institution, 
friend read the names the faculty him. 
the bottom the list appeared the words, 
combination the school motto, 
and straightway translated mean “Labor 
the Since hearing the story, have 
wondered “Labor the end” might not 
workers. 

“Great oaks from little acorns and 
there are more than few splendid organiza- 
tions for the blind which owe their origin 
and development the interest 
verance the capable women 
brought comfort and consolation the sight- 
less their homes. They have carried the 
torch education into the homes the newly 
blind, and have rekindled the fires ambi- 
tion. 

There are many blind men who owe their 
present happiness the discretion 
these patient, quiet workers! for some- 
our most promising men slide down hill 
and too hasty report the office may tend 
make their reclimbing; for sometimes the 
office doesn’t understand, you know; and the 
report not always bad looks 
cold, black ink, you know; and sometimes it’s 
all over the morning, you know; and finally, 
some things can’t happen any more 


have prohibition. The wise home teacher 
will view her problem with the interest and 
tolerance sister. What home teachers 
have done, and are doing for the blind, 
tongue can tell. Statistics can never prop- 
erly represent their efforts. the Master, 
alone, who can measure what one soul gives 
another. 

one can properly discuss the develop- 
ment work for the blind without mention- 
ing that splendid educative medium, the Zieg- 
ler Magazine. Through its columns the inter- 
ests the blind have been voiced and the 
“Experiences and Suggestions for Success” 
have been brought our firesides. Years 
ago, when first began the study English, 
had sentence which ran thus: “The lever 
which works the world mind the print- 
ing press. tempted paraphrase this 
and say: “The lever which works the world 
the blind the Ziegler Press.” 

During the past fifteen years, agents and 
agencies for the blind have rapidly sprung 
all over the land. Industrial, commercial 
and social opportunities have everywhere in- 
creased. The employable blind have experi- 
enced freedom from anxiety, wholly new 
them. 

Before the war, the placement blind 
factories was not easy. are all familiar 
with the difficulties experienced scrambling 
over the Workmen’s Compensation 
War gave opportunity for all. Men were 
needed, badly needed. Blind labor received 
welcome; and great quantities previously 
cherished stock objections were thrown the 
winds. was said the time that the day 
the blind had come. 

Now the war over; but must hold the 
line trenches for which fought long 
and hard. The employer’s time need 
passing; and presently will bethink him- 
self certain dry bit prose known 
the Compensation For 
those who served their country, either di- 
rectly indirectly, some legal protection may 
provided; but must prepare help the 
younger aspirant for daily toil and daily bread. 
The war has come and gone; gave our 
people entry into the industrial world; 
now must fight hold our vantage points. 

must now consider some weak points 
our activities; have been impressed 
the lack permanence large number 
placements. What placement agent there 


‘ 


here today with wholly free mind? You 
know that there will one, two, three, 
dozen people topsy-turvy when you return 


your labors. read reference the 


that this Convention would the only vaca- 
tion some would have; and smiled broad 
Irish smile; for know there will some 
who will have forty-eight hours day, hard 
labor when they home. Yet, not al- 
ways the fault the workers that they can’t 
hold on, nor the fault the employer, nor 
your fault. They simply cannot overcome the 
cumulative handicap, weak foundation, malnu- 
trition, social stultification, poisoned etc., 
etc., etc. These cases suggest Jerome Je- 
rome’s description efforts erect tent. 
The first man raises his section, then the 
second his portion, whereupon the first man 
releases his hold. There some discussion 
and they begin again. Number one arranges 
his part, and number two, his; number three 
fixes his corner: and then number four gives 
savage haul which brings down the whole 
thing. After some diplomacy, they begin for 
the third time. Presently, the tent erected 
and away the men with smiles upon their 
ing slight whir, turns round and lo! the 
tent flat! just the same 
service work among the blind; three, four, 
five, dozen organizations honestly strive 
help some our people. When they think 
the individual established, they leave him, 
conscious having done their best, but one 
the older agents, cautious person, turns 
round find the tent has been blown down. 

Now drag these people 
around factory after factory; 
vision should made for them besides sup- 
plying them with grocery orders; let them 
preserve their self respect. subsidy 
might given them. This would 
duce their self respect any more than the 
grocery orders. used hum 
choly tune about subsidies but 
more! and know why! There’s vast 
difference between the twiddle-de-dee and the 
and note that those who are 
receiving subsidies have not lost their self-re- 
spect, even though they may have lost other 
precious things. 


Let not shuffle our responsibility con- 
nection with those whose blindness due 
virulent underlying causes. They have already 
been punished for their failings, the failings 
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others; they have been snared where thou- 
sands have escaped. But few 
and their indulgence was winked the 
purest our land. They were ignorant; 
chance are enlightened. Let dis- 
charge our duty towards these two classes, the 
industrially unfit, and the other group. Let 
not side step; the result, blindness, what 
must satisfactorily deal with, irrespect- 
ive its cause. Too often have seen God’s 
creatures scrapped because deemed the 
casual condition the problem someone else. 
When say them, “We can give you 
cannot place you home; can 
give you subsidy,” any wonder that 
their spirit cries, “My God, God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” 

seems the proposed Foundation 
might study ways and means dealing with 
these problems, without red tape. Many 
time have these cases been 
ward and forward committee meetings with 
very dubious results indeed. 


the beginning, said that personality 
you are going work for the blind, you 
must learn what blindness really means. You 
cover your That’s not blindness, that’s 
merely absence light. not mental 
pain. Covering your eyes does not imply more 
less permanent restricted capacity. Even 
though you cover your eyes, you are not keenly 
sensible constant constraint and cramped 
development. See what blindness meant the 
great Samson who had led the pil- 
lars the hand child. Perhaps, this in- 
cident, more than any other, shows the grav- 
ity the affiliction. live the lives 
our blind brothers and sisters. You think you 
do? have fresh, clean clothing for our 
bodies often need it; many not. 
have fresh, clean towels every many 
our friends cannot. have night cloth- 
ing; have seen many who could not afford it. 
can when, and wherever please; 
they cannot. Our minds are reasonably free; 
the the blind person supports thou- 
sand petty vexations every day. You may say 
that some this trouble results from poverty 
rather than blindness; and must answer 
saying that this poverty often the direct con- 
sequence loss sight. Try comprehend 
this situation with understanding heart. 


need people this work who have 
broad social experience. need people who 
have had broad experience life. with warm 
hearts and wise heads, people who have not 
lost the “Common touch.” need people 
who can down the dirt’ down the 
dens, down the dark lives where the stench 
reeks rank; and come up. untarnished mind 
and with live for their fellowmen shining 
out their eyes. 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Epitor’s Note: This department has always been 
one of the favorites of the Editor, but during the War, 
and even since then, the funds of the magazine have 
been so low that a free use of cuts was not as possi- 
ble as in the past. “Who’s Who” without photo- 


graphs isn’t half so much fun, is it? That is why you 
have not seen this department so often in recent 
times. In this final issue under the founder’s man- 
agement he wanted to introduce some workers for the 
blind, old and new, who have not appeared before. 


DR. JOSEPH NATE 


Director-General, 


Dr. Nate native Illinois. His boyhood 
and youth until college years were passed 
Chicago, its environs. New Eng- 
land, English and Scotch ancestry, his father 
having been assigned Chicago subsequent 
the Civil War Western agent the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


The educational training Dr. Nate, fol- 
lowing high school, was the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, and 
the Northwestern University School Law, 
Chicago. His graduation from these institu- 
tions was followed travel and study 
Europe, including special studies the Uni- 
versity Berlin. The honorary degree 
Doctor Divinity was conferred Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, connection with 
the One-hundredth Anniversary that insti- 
tution 1909. 

The new Director-General the American 
Foundation for the Blind was for some years 
practitioner law Chicago. Later 
adopted the ministry life work and en- 
tered the Illinois Conference the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1899. His legal training 
has served especially valuable element 
his subsequent career ministry and educa- 
tional work. 

The pastorates served Dr. Nate were 
Illinois, and included the cities Jacksonville, 
Champaign, and Bloomington, leading educa- 
tional centers the State. was early 
drawn into the administrative work educa- 
tional institutions, and has served member 
the Trustee Boards Wesleyan 
University, the Illinois Woman’s College, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, and the Wesley Foundation 
His services this relation have included vari- 
ous official positions these corporations, with 
membership their executive, finance, and 
building committees and wide range in- 
stitutional administrative work. These activ- 
ities led appointment twelve years ago 
member the general Board Education 


*Dr. Nate took office January 1923. 


American Foundation 


for the Blind* 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City, and important work since 
many educational centers the denomination. 

During the ministry five years Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, Dr. Nate had the opportunity 
interested local pastor gaining insight 
and appreciation the work the 
School for the Blind that city. Among those 
who commend him for the work the Ameri- 
can Foundation are former executives both 
the School for the Blind and the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, the latter being also 
located Jacksonville. achievement the 
Jacksonville pastorate was the erection 
large new church structure having 
educational facilities, and 
which accounted one the chief architec- 
tural features the city. 

1912 the request all the institutions 
concerned, Dr. Nate became the active execu- 
tive what was known the Educational 
Forward Movement This was 
united effort six educational institutions 
the State raise aggregate $1,250,000 
field operations largely common all the 
interests included. new plan working 
together institutions, instead individually, 
was the essential feature the movement. 
the close the campaign the subscriptions had 
exceeded $1,500,000 and the total ultimately 
grew $2,000,000. 1916 the denomina- 
tional Conferences concerned with this en- 
deavor, representing constituency some 
700 church congregations, passed resolutions 
follows: 

Whereas, The associated Conferences did 
five years ago enter upon united campaign 
known the Educational Forward Movement, 
and during this eriod have worked together 
raising more than million and half 
dollars for the institutions concerned, and have 
awakened interest educational matters 
not heretofore known, and are today working 
pin mutual helpfulness never before; and 

Whereas, Our most conspicuous leader dur- 
ing these vears has been the Reverend Joseph 
Nate, who for the whole period has 
served Chairman the Executive Com- 
mittee the Movement; therefore, 

The Joint Board Education desires re- 
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port the Conferences for their approval this 
expression appreciation the services 
the Chairman this Movement, and the 
tact, skill, enthusiasm, brotherliness, vision, 
and fairness has shown handling the 
complex situations that have arisen leading 
this campaign successful completion. 
express him our heartiest thanks, and pray 
that God will spare him for the leadership 
other great causes. 

Following this work, Dr. Nate was made 
District Superintendent jurisdic- 
tion his Church. There followed ‘an ad- 
ministration substantial progress the 
upbuilding the organizations the District, 
and their property and financial interests. 
the close service, 1920, was 
was called yet broader field general 
educational administration, becoming Assistant 
Secretary, executive officer, the Board 
Education the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York. This Board has administrative 
relations with 114 educational institutions, rep- 
resenting many types work and almost every 
State the Union. from this field 
general educational administration that has 
been called the work the American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

The executive activities the Director- 
General have been considerably broader than 
those the purely educational type. has 
been member the General Conference 


the Methodist denomination, the legislative 
gathering that church for its world-field 
operations; Vice-president its general inter- 
Board organization; member the Federal 
Council Churches America; and active 
other like responsibilities. 

The interest Dr. Nate young people 
has been widely extended the field the 
college fraternities. Many years leader 
and chief executive one the largest 
these organizations have given him helpful 
acquaintanceship among college men generally, 
especially the independent and tax-supported 
institutions throughout the country. has 
also been active for years the inter-fraternity 
field, serving the present time execu- 
tive officer the National Inter-Fraternity 
Conference Greek-letter societies, repre- 
sentative all these college organizations, 
and the President the New York City 
alumni branch his own society, comprising 
some 890 resident members. also 
served State other offices the general 
organizations. Accounted among 
those who know him man broad 
and earnest humanitarian outlook, 
Dr. Nate comes the work the American 
Foundation with great appreciation its op- 
portunity for service and fellowship with al! 
those who are laboring for the cause the 
blind. 


RAYMOND 
Member the Candian Parliament 


Readers the Courier will remember that 
former issue, reference was made the 
election the Federal House Commons, 
the general election December, 1921, Mr. 
William Raymond. The interesting feature 
the blind this instance, was that Mr. Ray- 
mond, while not totally without sight, yet had 
such defective vision placed well with- 
the class officially designated blind. 
has been thought, therefore, that the following 
brief sketch Mr. Raymond’s career might 
interest all readers, and might prove 
inspiration some. 

William Gawtress Raymond was born 
London, England, the year 1855. From 
childhood evinced love for the sea and 
followed course training, looking serv- 
ice the Royal Navy. His early education 
was secured the Royal Naval School and 
the Royal Naval Academy Southsea, from 


which passed competitive examination 
into her Majesty’s service 1868, with rank 
midshipman. For the next five years 
served with credit, but mysterious stroke 
fate, young sight failed him 
1873. His misfortune rendered still 
greater (if anything could make the 
sight more keenly felt) the fact that his 
arrival the Cape found his commission 
Lieutenant awaiting him. 

This sudden crushing promising career 
which loved might reason- 
ably have been expected reduce the 
man state paralyzing despair. Ray- 
mond was, however, made different stuff. 
the very year his sight failed him, emi- 
grated Canada, where entered, pupil, 
the Ontario School for the Blind, 
opened just previous year. remained 


the School till 1877, taking basket-making 
and piano-tuning his business course. 
the latter year entered upon business for 
himself, while Brantford began its histcry 
incorporated city. Thus, can say, that 
Mr. Raymond’s independent career and the 
city were twinned birth. 
From that time down the present day, Mr. 
Raymond has identified himself the ciosest 
manner with municipal affairs. has been 


Ray 


Alderman and Mayor Brantford, 
the Board Trade, President the £0,000 
Club (an organization for promoting the civic 
welfare and development), and member and 
officer many other municipal ad- 
dition these activities, has been connected 
with provincial and federal politics, allying 
himself with the Liberal party this regard. 
was President the Brantford Liberal 
Club, and was always prominent speaker dur- 


ing any election campaign his riding, and 
was frequently called upon speak cther 
parts the Province. was also President 
the Farringdon Debating Club from which 
issued such wellknown figures Hon. 
Hardy, Hon. William Patterson, Wood, 
and others. was speaker the Conven- 
tion the National Conference Character 
Education Relation Canadian Citizenship, 
held Winnipeg, October, 1919. The particu- 


lar subject upon which Mr. Raymond 
that occasion was “The School and De- 
subject which man Canada 
was better able than handle. 

But Mr. interests were imperial 
well local, and for several years was 
President the Brantford Branch the Navy 
League, might have been expected from his 
former active connection with the Royal Navy. 

During the late war was indefatigable 
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assisting recruiting, and spoke many plat- 
forms throughout Ontario. 

And for thirteen years kept ciosest 
touch with the work for the blind, acting 
Tuning Instructor his Alma Mater. Many 
the most successful blind tuners Canada 
passed through Mr. Raymond’s hands. 
exaggeration say that the period from 
1885-1898, which latter year our friend laid 
down his duties the School assume those 
Postmaster his adopted city, was the hey- 
day tuning instruction the Ontario School 
for the Blind. this mean, that Mr. Ray- 
personal defect vision placed him 
much closer contact with his pupils than has 
been possible since his resignation. 

1899. Mr. Raymond resigned the Mayor- 
alty Brantford become Postmaster, which 
position held with great credit himself 
and entire satisfaction the public served, 
till October, 1921. 

entering the arena federal Mr. 
Raymond has found himself like Kipling’s 
ship: all the previous years were like that ves- 
sel’s voyage, merely the occasion for knocking 
into position all the various parts wonder- 
ful personality and encyclopaedic education, 
that the whole should work perfect harmony. 
Already, the press the country speaking 
the highest terms Mr. Raymond’s oratory, 
and Canadians whole can look forward 
with confidence being proud the member 
for Brantford, irrespective political opin- 
ions, while the blind the country have 
the satisfaction pointing him one 
our truly great men, and saying: “Ray- 
mond has acquired his training and his knowl- 
edge while laboring under the same handicap 
ourselves. one us, and though 
can not all doing, yet, his example 
proves that physical blindness itself 
inevitable bar least relative success.” 
Mr. Raymond the second blind person 
with recent years, the first being Mr. 
Turner, blinded soldier Saskatoon, who 
now cne the most prominent political fig- 
ures the Province Saskatchewan. 
hope see more our brilliant men (and 
have number brilliant blind men Can- 
ada) for public speaking public 
careers. Let the example Raymond 
spur our endeavor. 


Superintendent Mississippi Institute for the 
Blind 

Few the Superintendents Schools for 
the Blind have been practicing physicians. 
Mississippi, however, has the honor em- 
ploying eye, ear, nose and throat specialist 
for the management its Institute for the 
Blind. 

Dr. Batson native Mississippian. 
graduate the University the South 
and graduate Medicine from the Univer- 
sity Tennessee 1900. has practiced 
medicine and surgery for the past twenty-two 


years. 1918, Dr. Batson received his com- 
mission Superintendent the Mississippi 
Institute for the Blind and was reappointed 
the present Governor the State for 
period four years, beginning 
1922. Dr. Batson forty-four 
married and has three children. 


CALDWELL 
Superintendent Louisiana School for the Blind 


January, 
years old, 


Mr. Caldwell, who succeeded the late 
Murphy Superintendent the Louisiana 
School for the Blind, graduate the 


Louisiana State University. had Normal 
School training and has done graduate work 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. Caldwell has taught 


— 
‘ 


high schools for number years, the 
last position held the public school system 
that Superintendent the City 
Schools Shreveport, La. also has taught 
sessions the Normal School the 


‘State. find the appointment 
Mr. Caldwell another seasoned educator. 


recent letter from him says, find that 


the work growing more interesting 
become more familiar with the psychology 
underlying the education the blind.” 


DR. RICHARD FRENCH 


California School for the Blind. 


The recently appointed principal the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind, Dr. Richard 
French, native California. was 


‘born pioneer parents, his maternal grand- 


father having been among the earliest im- 
migrants arrive after the first gold rush. 
Dr. French member the Pioneer So- 


his native city, San Bernardino, where 


was born the year 1883. 
Trained the public schools San Ber- 
nardino and Healdsburg, after graduation from 


high school the latter town, Mr. French 
entered the University California and was 


graduated with the degree 1906. 
Among his instructors were number men 
national and international fame, including 
Charles Mills Gayley, Cornelius Bradley, 
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George Howson, Charles Rieber, Armin 
Leug Alexis Lange and Henry 
Morse Stephens. these men and other in- 
structors Dr. French feels that owes his in- 
terest education and social problems. 
owes much, too, the tradition idealism and 
high scholarship which prevailed under such 
master minds the Contes and the 
educational and intellectual traditions the 
State that was the home Muir, Burbank, 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, John Swett, Lon- 
don, and kindred men genius. keen in- 
terest the educational history the State 
California grew the young student and 
has matured recent years the courses 
has developed that field and the begin- 
nings the University California 
special library the history education 
the West. Dr. French’s specific interest 
educational theory and administration dates 
from his first graduate year the University 
California and his contact that year with 
the recently reorganized Department Edu- 
cation, soon become the School Educa- 
tion, which now member. 


January, 1907, while still graduate stu- 
dent, Mr. French was called the position 
head teacher the Blind the California 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
once threw all his energy into the work. Sus- 
pecting need more fundamental training 
for workers with the blind, once began 
extensive research into the available litera- 
ture the subject and took special work 
psychology under Dr. George Stratton, one 
the few psychologists who given 
thought and attention the problems the 
blind. The work thus begun concurrently 
Education and Psychology formed 
later work for the doctorate Philosophy. 


five years head teacher, Mr. 
French resigned accept high school prin- 
cipalship. While principal high school 
had extensive contact with all phases 
the work public education California, 
serving some time president county 
board education and acting chairman 
the revision the course study. During 
the earlier part American participation 
the great war, was active Red Cross 
organization and various loan drives, serv- 
ing numerous chairmanships. During this 
public school period Mr. French also took 
active part commercial and civic organiza- 
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tions, serving three years secretary 
local chamber commerce. 

But the call more active and intensive 
scholarship was insistent. 1918 came the 
opportunity serve Secretary the 
School Education the University 
California. secretaryship was converted 
into teaching fellowship, thus enabling Mr. 
French concentrate upon the coveted de- 
gree and gain his Ph.D. one year. His 
dissertation, The Education the Blind, 
Critical and Historical Survey, with Special 
Reference the United States America, 
shows wherein his dominant interest still lay. 
The dissertation was submitted number 
the leading authorities the subject 
America and very favorably will 
probably published within the next year. 

While still teaching fellow, and before 
the formal conferring his doctor’s degree, 
Mr. French was offered and accepted pro- 
fessorship the School Education his 
Concurrently, was named 
Regional Collaborator the Bureau Edu- 
cation under Mr. Claxton and for three years 
was chairman the Committee Research 
Education the University California. 
served also the University Extension 
Board and the special administrative com- 
mittee Americanization. instructor 
Education, Dr. French divided his 
tween two fields, the history Education and 
the study special classes children. 
the latter field has organized and 
courses with the 
mental defectives, and “gifted” children. 
has also lectured extensively before groups 


given 
dealing 


teachers and parents well institutions 
devoted teacher-training. 

April, 1922, Dr. French was asked the 
California State Director Education, Mr. 
Will Wood, assume charge the re- 
cently created California School for the Blind. 
this offer gave long-desired opportunity 
for constructive work the field special 
education, Dr. French gave practically all 
his University work, retaining only lecture- 
ship the School Education, and took 
his new duties May 1922. Under the pres- 
ent organization principal superin- 
tendent school without plant. His first 
important project therefore the securing 
appropriations and the building group 
cottages and school building for housing the 


independent School for the Blind, formerly 
department the old dual institution. 

Dr. French in. 
America and has met personally most the 
prominent workers the field. 
that the California School holds unique op- 
portunity for the development new 
tions, but believes equally that the only endur- 
ing work education that which rests sol- 
idly the past, starting with the foundation 
stones which were laid Hauy and Howe, 
Klein and Zeune, Barbier and Braille, Armi- 
tage and Campbell, and the other great pio- 
neers the field. 

Dr. French member the 
Foundation for the Blind and ardent sup- 
porter its work and purposes. also 
keenly interested the work prevention 
blindness and sight saving. the general 
field education, most interested the 
junior high school and junior college move- 
ments and teacher training. mem- 
ber the national educational fraternity, the 
Phi Delta Kappa, and holds firmly its tenet,. 
that the future welfare humanity rests with 
the home, the church, and the school. 


ROBERTA GRIFFITH 
Secretary Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Association for Blind and Sight Conservation. 


Roberta Griffith was born 
Scotch-Irish parentage. She lost her sight 
when about three years old, soon after the 
death her father. She received her prelim- 
inary education the Michigan School for 
Blind, the Ohio Schoo! for the Blind and com- 
pleted the Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, being the first blind woman enter 
college for the sighted. She worked her way 
through college, teaching music and writing for 
the magazines and newspapers. After leaving 
college she engaged writing, real estate and 
other methods making living for herself 
and mother, and assisted the younger members 
her family get educaion. Though she 
has had special assistance inheritance,. 
Miss Griffith has accumulated independence,. 
aside from her salary executive secretary 
the Association for the Blind and for Sight 
Conservation (Inc.), Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and has demonstrated that handicap 
wisely used may turned into asset. 

1900, Miss Griffith assisted the organi- 
zation the Michigan Association Work- 


ers for the Blind, which brought about the es- 
tablishment the Michigan Employment In- 
‘stitution for the Blind Saginaw, and has been 
successively secretary, president and first vice- 
the Association, well serving 
almost continuously chairman the Legis- 
lative Committee, and the Committee Pre- 
vention Blindness, and still chairman 
the latter committee. 

1913 she drafted the bill which has done 
prevent opthalmia neonatorum the 
state, and she also drafted and secured the en- 
actment the education bill which 
preceded the rehabilitation act, and was State 
Director vocational education Michigan 


under the Department Public Instruction 
for the two years the act was force. 

1905, Miss Griffith served committee 
with Mr. Ambrose Shotwell, Saginaw, 
draft constitution for the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind, and assisted 
compiling the list invitations delegates 
attend the covention Saginaw where the 
organization the American Association 
Workers for the Blind was completed. 

Grand Rapids, which has been 
home for many years, Miss Griffith has 
been most active worker for the blind, the 
near blind and prevention work. She adopted 
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partially blind five-year-old child 1914 and 
giving her home and education. 

The organized work for the blind the city 
had its inception Miss Griffith’s home 1913 
and has grown until 1918 she purchased the 
large house Sheldon Avenue which the 
social and educational center all this work 
the city. 

Four sight conservation classes have been 
established the public schools through her in- 
fluence and one the parochial schools. These 
are under the direction Mrs. Cordelia Cres- 
well, Supervisor Special Classes, and 
Miss Griffith, who holds the position Voca- 
tional Counsellor the Board Education. 

Miss Griffith was one the first the coun- 
try put blind workers industry, and 
one her proudest boasts that there 
able-bodied blind man the city who wants 
work who cut employment. 

Miss has always been active the 
social and progressive work the city. She 
was one the charter members and orgauizers 
the Federation Social Agencies which 
now functions under the name The Wel- 
fare Union, vice president the Kent 
County Welfare Council and member the 
Executives Club well chairman the 
Legislative Committee the Business and 
Professional Women’s Association, and takes 
part all work looking towards the advance- 
ment society. 


Superintendent West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 


Mr. Griffey was born forty-three 
years ago Indianapolis, Ind. received 
his early education the schools that State 
and attended Old Butler College for several 
years. graduatd from Indiana University 
A.B. 1910, A.M. 1915; Ph.D. Course Chi- 
cago University. Mr. Griffey has 
school work for the past twenty-three years. 
has supervised the following schools dur- 
ing his term service; Parker City, Mt. 
Comfort, Geneva, Ind.; (Chair Biology) 
South Dakota State Normal School; then 
came West Virginia where supervised 
the Schools Hinton and Kenova before tak- 
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ing his work the West Virginia Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind three ago. 
and Junior Mechanics. 


COL. HINKLEY 
Superintendent Employment 
tution for the Blind. 


Michigan 


Milton Leroy Hinkley was born near Mor- 
rice, Shiawassee County, Michigan, 1881, 
and spent his early life Oakland 
graduated from Orchard Lake, Military Acad- 
emy 1900, iater took courses the Univer- 
sity Chicago, Literary Department, and the 
University Michigan, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department. 

was engaged for several years 
manufacturing automobile trucks Pontiac 

1913 enlisted private the Infan- 
try the National Guard Service Denver, 
Colo., was transferred Michigan National 
Guard and was made Second Lieutenant 
May, 1914, then promoted Captain July, 
1915. served with the National Guards 
Michigan the Mexican border from June 
15, 1916, January 22, 1917. 

was called into Federal Service for the 
great war, July, 1917, Captain Infantry 
Michigan National Guards, mobilized 
Grayling, and later trained Waco, Texas, 
with the 32d Red Arrow Division formed 


the Michigan and Wisconsin National 
served the Divisional Staff Instruc- 
tor Gas Defense, putting 30,000 men through 
this instruction. 


January 1918, was ordered over 
seas with advance party arrange for the 
receiving and transporting troops across 
England and the training area France. 


May 22, 1918, took into the trenches 
Alsace, the 127th Infantry, which 
first division occupy German territory. Six. 
days later was returned his original regi- 
ment, the 125th, and continued line 
duty, immediate support from this time un- 
til the armistice, taking command the first 
battalion the 125th Infantry through Cha- 
teau-Theirry, Juvigny, Soisson, and the Ar- 
gonne, being decorated the French Gov- 
ernment for conspicuous bravery action 
two separate dates during the action around 
Juvigny, and receiving the Croix-de-Guerre. 

After the armistice, for short time, 
commanded Company “K,” 125th Infantry, 
Own,” and later, the Battalion, 
125th Infantry, which 
Company. 


remained the army occupation until 
his return the May, 1919, being pro- 
moted Major, March 16, 1919, and was dis- 
charged from service June 1919. 

re-entered the National Guard Service 
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Major the time reorganization and 
was promoted Lieutenant Colonel January 
1922. 

was appointed Superintendent Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind, Octo- 
‘ber 1921, assuming the duties 
shortly afterward. 

With his native kindliness disposition, 
intelligence and executive promptness 
reaching just and prudent decisions, and 
his varied experience positions public 
service Colonel Hinkley 
seems eminently qualified for the position 
which has entered with much zeal and 
from the North 
Community Club Bulletin, June, 1922.) 


LINEBERRY 


North Carolina School for the 
Blind and the Deaf. 


Supt. Lineberry graduated Wake Forrest 
College then has taken spe- 
cial courses various schools, the list, in- 
-cluding one summer course each Chicago 
University and Columbia University. Mr. 


has now been Superintendent for 


five years the North Carolina School and 
have been introduced our readers 
long ago. The following excerpt from the re- 
the Chairman the Board Trus- 
the school the Governor the State 
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shows how well Mr. Lineberry has fulfilled his 
stewardship: 

think this report will prove interesting 
study your Excellence and all who are in- 
terested the success the School for the 
Blind. feel that would somewhat dere- 
lict duty did not here refer the constant 
devotion and excellent work the Superin- 
tendent. Assuming charge the Institution 
1918 has kept pace fully with the prog- 
ress made since then other institutions 
learning, and although his pupils are blind and 
many the colored are deaf, comparison 
the progress made between the seeing and non- 
seeing would revelation indeed, due 
reorganized school the utmost care the 
selection teachers for the most part experi- 
enced and specially adapted this kind 
work; and the watchful improvement the 
School’s equipment. leaving apparently noth- 
ing undone add the efficiency the daily 
work both the white and colored depart- 
ments, and know that voice the sentiments 
each member the Board who has been 
regular his attendance, these expressions 
approval the Superintendent’s policy and 
management the school.” 


MRS. EVA PALMER 
Executive Secretary, Cleveland Society for the 


Blind. 


today one the foremost 
cities the land all branches social serv- 
ice activities. city America work for 
the blind better organized and this largely 
due the splendid efforts the Cleveland 
Society for the Blind, the work which 
fully described upon another page this is- 
sue. For the past eleven years this organiza- 
tion has had its Secretary Mrs. Eva 
Palmer, who succeeded Miss Marion Camp- 
bell under direction the Society was 
organized. 

Mrs. Palmer entered social work fourteen 
years ago after having had training and ex- 
perience which fitted her for handling the 
problems human adjustments. She 
was born Cleveland and graduated from 
High School and Kee Mar College. After 
her marriage and the birth her three chil- 
dren she was active volunteer church 
and charity work, serving friendly vis- 
itor for the Associated Charities from the be- 
ginning this work Cleveland. After the 
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death her husband, she became member 
the staff the largest Protestant church 
the city. Later she took the course the 
School Applied Social Science Western 
Reserve University, taking special course 
public speaking the same time. She then 
entered the Associated Charities, having 
charge the Haymarket District down- 
town section where the problems poverty, 
crime and disease were the worst the city. 
her present work she has made her busi- 
ness know personally all the blind the 
city and proud count many them 
her personal friends. 

Mrs. Palmer has lively sense humor, 
which essential success work for 
the blind. During these eleven years, largely 
reason her delightful personality, the 
remarkable Social Service Committee the 
Society has continued render splendid as- 
sistance. said, “no one 
death removal from the city bringing about 
the only changes.” Palmer has the un- 
with staying qualities and love detail. 
Frequently those possessing the vision have 
not the ability carry out the plans for mak- 
ing the vision practicable. 


ROBERT REED 
Superintendent Evergreen School for the Blind. 

Since the Red Cross Institute for the Blind 
was established Baltimore for the re-educa- 
tion blind soldiers, the Head the Institu- 
tion has been known the Director. Jan- 
uary 1922, the management the Institu- 
tion was taken over the United States 
erans’ Bureau and Mr. Joseph Vance be- 
came the Head the Institution. January 
1923, Mr. Robert Reed, who was 
charge the Educational Department the 
Institution, took charge its directon. 
order, however, have Evergreen line 
with other vocational schools the 
ment, the title the Head the Institution 
has been changed from Director Superin- 
merely title. 

Mr. Reed graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity 1903 and took his M.A. degree 1910 
Harvard. For ten years was Professor 
Social Science the American University 
Beirut, Syria. 

During the early years the World War 
Mr. Reed was charge important employ- 


ment relief work for the American Red Cross 
Syria. For time had entire conirol 
100,000 inhabitants, and using the unemployed 
means relief funds gave illustration 


what modern standards cleanliness should 

When America entered the war Mr. Reed, 
company with some other American citizens, 
left Beirut and made his way overland through 
Armenia and Asia Minor 
and thence ultimately through Bulgaria, Servia, 
Austria and Switzerland into France. 

Here Mr. Reed again joined with the 
Red Cross and was appointed Asso- 
ciate Chief the Bureau Reconstruction 
and Relief which assisted caring for the 
civilian population the war zone. 

Upon his return America 1918, Mr. 
Reed took year off for rest and recuperation 
after the strenuous experiences the preced- 
ing four years. Ultimately his in- 
terests led him Evergreen which was then 
being operated the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind. 

Those who have had the opportunity being 
intimately associated with Mr. Reed recognize 
that very able man has been brought 
work for the blind and hoped that 
his services may long retained this pro- 
fession. 
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AMBROSE SHOTWELL 
Librarian, Michigan Employment 
for the Blind. 

Whoever discouraged, whoever feels that 
‘in the race life his handicap too heavy, 
come under the inspiration Ambrose 
Shotwell, blind librarian the Michigan 
Employment Institution for the Blind. 

hard get education? Mr. Shot- 
well achieved and took delight every step 
the process. His story long life that 
been continuous schooling excites ad- 
miration rather than pity. 

was born bright May morning 
away back 1853, Genesee county, Y., 
big room that had big windows letting 
the sunlight from the south and east. 
that fact Mr. Shotwell ascribes his blindness. 
Somebody was careless; somebody forgot, and 
the baby’s eyes got more sunlight that Mav 
‘morning than ever they were receive again 


Institution 


FOND OF MATHEMATICS 


When came boyhood consciousness 
children. learned that must 
knowledge the appearance the world 
through dim haze light, and, 
time passed, found that even that light was 
failing. The realization this came with 
sudden shock. was fixed condition 
which was already accustomed when first 
understood it, and accepted law 
his existence. 

Mr. Shotwell’s father was man good 
attainments and teacher, and the family had 
scholarly traditions. The boy early showed the 
inherited traits. was fond mathematics 
and, equipped with old black wagon dash- 
board, sitting with his back the strong light 
window, “did sums,” 
figures chalk. 

“This being the one thing that could 
myself,” says, did much it. When 
had finished the problems lesson 
the book, which seatmate read 
whisper, made others own and 
experienced much the joy mathematical 
discovery, learning for myself many the 
truths which were found out 2,000 years before 
Pythagoras and Euclid.” 

Thus came about that attained repu- 
tation something youthful mathemat- 
ical prodigy. tells how the 
writing figures threw him the necessity 


scrawling huge 


mental calculation, which discovered and 
invented many tricks ready reckoning. 

was hard for multiply 37, for 
instance,” said. “But discovered that 
one-third 111. Accordingly, instead 
multiplying times 37, multiplied mentally 
times 111, and got the same result, 888. 
had many such devices help over hard 
places. This characteristic the blind, 
forced them necessity.” 

entering the School for the Blind Batavia 
was already familiar with algebra 
and geometry and was studying trigonometry. 
the school learned the art broom- 
making, which stood him good stead later 


teacher similar institutions. 
Learning worth-while things came easily 
him. 


his work 


FINISHED COLLEGE IN TWO YEARS 


Later mastered piano tuning, though 
never practiced it, and when the board con- 
trol the newly established Michigan School 
for the Blind Lansing wanted printer 
books for the blind, Mr. Shotwell volunteered 
and soon mastered the processes preparing 
the brass plates from which the books were 
printed. 

Previously, however, conceived the idea 
securing higher education, entered 
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the Michigan Normal College Ypsilanti, and 
finished four-year course two years, re- 
ceiving with his diploma teacher’s life cer- 
tificate. 

But self-development has been but one phase 
Mr. Shotwell’s activities. has constantly 
given his best thought the improvement 
the condition those similarly handicapped. 
led the movement which culminated the 
separation the institutions for the blind and 
deaf, formerly housed together Flint. 
drafted the original bill which effected the 
founding the School for the Blind Lans- 
ing, and later performed like service which 
brought into existence the Michigan Employ- 
ment Institution for the Blind here. 


HOW HE HELPS OTHERS 


the founding this institution was 
made assistant superintendent, the office which 
still fills, together with that librarian 
and principal the academic department. 
him hourly come those who have lost their 
sight and would restored the privilege 
reading through the training the sense 
touch. the aged and those whose fin- 
gers have lost sensitiveness through toil, 
teaches patiently from book with large 
raised letters, much like our familiar Roman 
type; the younger and more apt, teaches 
the marvelous system raised points which 
bear resemblance the common alphabet, 
but which, when mastered, conveys thought 
with accuracy and speed. 

And teaches them write, using the 
quaint little “tablet” full holes through 
which they punch with stylus, making noise 
like chickens picking corn barn floor. 
they write with funny typewriter which 
has six keys and looks like toy piano, but 
which punches letters stiff paper easily read 
sensitive fingers. 

The books the library are ponderous, 
every one, for the letters must big and the 
paper very “Silas Marner,” 
novel ordinarily bound book inch thick, 
occupies this library five huge volumes. 

Among these shelves books, Mr. Shot- 
well sits cataloguing, reading, teaching and, 
withal, inspiring everybody with his own con- 
fidence, inward self-reliance and cheerful op- 
timism.—The Detroit News, Nov. 19, 1922. 
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JOSEPH VANCE 
Superintendent Minnesota School for the Blind. 


Mr. Vance native Iowa and was 
raised farm. attended Central Uni- 
versity, Pella, Iowa, for one year 
went the Iowa State Teachers’ College be- 
cause had decided make teaching life 
work. took his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
the latter Institution. For the next four 
five years, Mr. Vance served Principal and 
Superintendent town schools. Then be- 
came County Superintendent Schools Linn: 


County, Iowa, and served this for- 
eight years. 1906, was elected Superin- 
tendent the College for the Blind and,. 
after four years, resigned become Prin- 
cipal one the large city schools Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

While connected with Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Vance was one the organizers 
and, for several years, the President the- 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind. was 
greatly interested promotion sight-- 
saving classes the public schools had 
the only eye clinic the Minneapolis schools: 
the building which was Principal. 

1920, Mr. Vance resigned his position: 
with the Minneapolis public schools assist 
with work for the blind under the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. For considerable 
period, resided the Red Cross 
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for the Blind and was the Residential Repre- 
seitative the Veterans’ Bureau. When the 
American Red Cross withdrew from the Insti- 
tute for Blind Soldiers, December 31, 1921, Mr. 
Vance succeeded Charles Campbeil, the 
Director, who resigned when the Red Cross 
left the field. For the next year, Mr. Vance 
served the Head this National Institution 
for the training the World War veterans 
whose vision had been impaired. 

While connected with the Minneapolis 
schools for period about ten years, Mr. 
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Vance gave some attention the mentally re- 
tarded children and, for several semesters, took 
special work laboratory psychology, includ- 
ing mental tests under Dr. Haggerty, the Di- 
rector the School Education, University 
Minnesota. 

Mr. long educational experience, 
coupled with actual contact with work for the 
prevention blindness and the placement and 
employment the adult blind, admirably quali- 
fies him for the leadership work for the 
blind Minnesota. 


FIRST HAND VIEWS PLACEMENT FOR THE BLIND* 


Supervisor Placement, Detroit League for the Handicapped 


discussion concerning the problem 
solving the present economic condition the 
blind through the means 
mercial and professional placement, touch 
upon matter that should one the very 
fundamental objects the entire work for the 
blind. problem involving the closest 
cooperation between the, fact the same 
old world, heretofore almost isolated world 
the blind and the world sighted people. 
Therefore, demands that placement work 
for the blind shall cease part unique 
problem and shall henceforth stand its true 
light among all other community problems. 


A STUMBLING BLOCK 


present, the general conception blind 
people quite uneducated one. The pub- 
lic mentally blind the capabilities the 
physically blind. thinks they are 
less and dependent group, shut out from the 
normal activities the life the community 
and ever living pitiable state dire de- 
pression from which there hope es- 
cape. horrible impression live the 
hearts human beings. This due, believe, 
failure observation the minds the 
public. draw distinction between 
person who handicapped blindness alone 
and one who has two more handicaps. Thus, 
harness the cause the blind lot 
material which would just 
production were not hampered the ex- 
tra handicap blindness. 


*Address before Conference the Rehabilitation 
Workers November 30, 1922. 


Contrary the ordinary belief, the mere 
lack vision not the ghastly tragic horror 
that seems. WHAT BLINDNESS 
INCURS. Simply eliminating light does not 
relieve one his powerful and deep love 
life. terrible shock person who 
sees perfectly lose the sense seeing, but 
when the first awful depression over 
realizes that missing actually only the 
beautiful colors the rainbow and the glories 
the sunrise and sunset, the trees, grass and 
flowers. 

COMING AFTER THE KNOCKOUT BLOW 

surprised find that his memory 
retains the wonder these pictures and learns 
see added beauty that had never dis- 
covered before. developed im- 
agination, due his lack seeing, dulls the 
memory the actual scene pictures 
something substitute which all prob- 
ability equals that the actual picture and 
many cases perhaps far more beautiful. 

Now that again possesses the glories 
the vistas about him finds that with little 
ingenuity coupled with his vivid memory and 
active imagination can move about freely 
and even travel about the country alone. The 
fact that the physical sight shut off makes 
possible and necessary that the mental vision 
stimulated. The activity the mind 


thus necessarily increased and the results are 
one hundred fold benefit the individual. 
man mediocre mental capacity often de- 
velops into bright intellectual individual. 
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MISPLACED BLAME 


the case the person who has never 
seen there sense loss for his mind and 
soul have known not the wonder light, 
cannot that the simple lack vision con- 
tains the element evident depression among 
the blind. The tragedy blindness may 
interpreted then the attendant idleness. 
Think, for moment, active man living 
day day fully expressing himself 
daily life. may laborer spending 
every ounce physical energy his job and 
the end the day worn out and ready 
rest prepare for the next day, may 
man business social work utilizing 
every ounce energy created his active 
intellect and the end the day he, also, 
fatigued and goes home prepare for another 
day. Now consider this man losing his sight 
and after the shock over, you think 
could possibly the missing the scenery 


that most depressing. No! is, men- 
tioned above, the terrible IDLE- 
NESS. 


With idleness the keynote the terror 
blindness, would you naturally think wise 
supply higher education, would your 
mind turn theme more elimi- 
nating idleness. 


TRAINING AND OPPORTUNITY REQUIRED 

Employment perhaps the fundamental 
requisite individual’s happiness. Not only 
because eliminates idleness but because 
enables him stand his own feet, support 
himself and family, and follow out his own 
inclinations along whatever lines may suit him 
best. plain then that the crux the 
situation regard the solving the prob- 
lem the blind people today the providing 
employment. Were this condition foreseen 
when the leaders work for the blind first 
took the cause and had their efforts been 
bent toward employment rather than educa- 
tion and were present advanced 
our employment work are the edu- 
cational field, believe would much 
happier state. 

The day when blindness was total 
bility over. Blindness today handicap 
but that only. blind man just 
self-supporting individual bald-headed 
man and this thought should expressed and 
reiterated everlastingly eliminate from the 
mind the public the necessity eyes for 
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self-support. True and correct publicity 
this matter shall the salvation the future 
the right support themselves that the 
blind people have won the recent past. 


“MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


dare not ask the employment world 
accept blind workers efficient 
work, paying wages and salaries equal those 
the sighted unless can supply normal 
workers. can create these 
utilizing the facilities now have our 
possession this state. have ample means 
provide vocational guidance and vocational 
training. 

RECOVERING LOST GROUND 

Every blind person should first taught 
take care his person entirely. Then the 
manual training departments should 
taught use his hands with rapidity and skill, 
coordinating hand and brain that 
will refute the necessity eyes. Every blind 
individual should taught count small ar- 
ticles similar shape and size, pencils, 
nails, bolts, and nuts. Then the 
would sort sizes rapidly. The same ar- 
ticles can used. Assembling these same 
artieles, nuts bolts, would step ad- 
vance. Inspecting the same for broken 
threads and sand pockets would bring the per- 
son little finer work. Wrapping tissue 
paper and packing neatly boxes would com- 
plete the handling this article and would 
form somewhat course training that 
would invaluable the blind person. 
fact, every one these operations done well 
and rapidly would enable the person take 
this same job factory, for many factories 
this city have innumerable jobs this type. 


STEPPING 

For further training the blind people could 
given gauges, snap gauges, measure the 
diameter round bars, such bolts, screws, 
drills, etc.; depth gauges measure the depth 
holes drilled into castings; calipers meas- 
ure the interior diameter tubular counter- 
sinks and holes, and lastly the micrometers 
measuring exterior diameters 
sandth inch. possible read these 
gauges without eyes because the fact that 
possible cut deeper with acid the indi- 
cating marks which can thus read with the 
fingers. Jobs this kind might impossible 


for blind person secure this day and 
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age, but training this line could never 
amiss and would greatly enhance the accuracy 
and niceness the blind person’s work. 

There are assembling machines, taping ma- 
chines, drill presses, and other machinery that 
can operated secure 100% production 
blind people the factories, had the 
understanding the machinery and the train- 
ing operate them. This phase the voca- 
tional training the blind, believe holds the 
greatest promise being lasting success. 
true this country that the majority 
the people are factory workers, only 
sensible think that similar situation should 
exist among the blind. There reason 
the world think often that all 
blind people are musicians, piano tuners, broom 
makers, rug weavers, beggars, more 
reason than think that all sighted people are 
school teachers, business men, social work- 
ers. The majority ‘the blind people are 
the laboring group. Therefore, let see 
that has the training generally possessed 
his type. has the stuff within him 
higher and raise his standard, let pro- 
vide training meet the extent his devel- 
opment. 


CLIMBING THE WAVE ON THE TIDE 


possible for blind people make good 
the commercial field. There are some 
the cities the East blind women acting 
department store counter clerks having had 
training how tell textures goods 
and textiles, how arrange counters with ar- 
ticles different colors and sizes that quick 
action can carried continuously the 
the blind person and change made rapidly and 
transactions handled concise, business-like 
way well courteous way. 

has long been realized that switchboard 
operating feasible field, providing the 
switchboard the drop-switch type, and 
training this vocation would very useful 
rehabilitating the blind. 

Blind typists are very accu- 
rate and speedy properly trained and in- 
telligent, capable blind person would greatly 
assisted had they their fingers’ eads the abil- 
ity typewrite accurately. 

The dictaphone great aid the typist 
and dictaphone operators are becoming more 
and more popular. This field open the 
blind and every blind person going through 
institution school should given this train- 
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ing. Among the blind people receiving any 
this training there will few who are 
ciently intelligent and capable still fur- 
ther their course training and will en- 
abled study for the professions. 


Piano tuning, massage, osteopathy, law, 
teaching music, lecture work social 
work are open the blind. course, these 
would have extension vocational train- 
ing opportunities, but the training spoken 
above every case would advantage 
the boy girl going into the professions. 


EMPLOYMENT SOLVES THE PROPLEM 


Already the State Michigan there are 
several agencies placing the blind employ- 
ment. The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
providing vocational training and employment 
for the blind soldiers and sailors. The State 
Board Rehabilitation furnishing voca- 
tional training and placement for industrial 
and otherwise handicapped civilians the 
State. The Michigan Employment Institution 
for the Blind provides institutional training 
and institutional shop work for blind men and 
women requiring this particular type em- 
ployment. Besides these public there 
are private organizations functioning locally. 
The most important these are the Grand 
Rapids Association for the Blind and the De- 
troit League for the Handicapped, placing the 
blind industry and commercial work where 
little training necessary. 


Through years study along this line has 
been discovered that there are many positions 
factories throughout the United States that 
blind people are thoroughly capable filling 
and developing one hundred 
upon. 


“SIDE SLDE WITH THE SIGHTED” 


the line bench work, there sorting 
small parts, counting, assembling, inspecting, 
wrapping, and packing ship, coil taping, 
armature winding, hand assembling and metal 
testing. There are systems counting, 
wrapping, and packing that can developed 
blind people who can raise their production 
above one hundred percent There 
has been inspecting done thein that for fine- 
ness and speed has not been surpassed the 
sighted. this inspecting the blind people 
have been taught the use gauges such 
the depth gauge, snap gauge, and 
gauge, the rule, caliper, and micrometers. 
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They have, also, been taught use tools such 
the hammer, saw, screw-driver, vice, file, 
plane and drills, and the use machines— 
the drill press, the milling machines, tapping 
machines, and small punch presses. 


THE JOB OF A DIPLOMAT 


For placement agent capable 
placing the blind people 
should personally able perform these 
operations without his sight, thus making 
practical demonstration the abiiity the 
blind. should, also, understand shop man- 
agement, the fundamentals motion study, 
the principles employing labor and the sci- 
ence production. Judging from the experi- 
ence have had the placement work the 
blind, feel that the best psychology 
try arouse the interest the president 
concern the matter placing the blind 
rather than that any other person the es- 
tablishment. The idea behind this viewpoint 
that the matter placing blind person 
factory are touching upon definite 
policy principle the concern which often- 
times states that handicapped not in- 
jured that establishment shall not em- 
ployed therein. The president rule has 
charge the moulding the policies his fac- 
tory. is, therefore, wise reach him 
soon possible. the president cannot 
seen, the vice-president should asked for 
next. The factory manager, superintendent, 
general overseer are next line. often 
inadvisable take the matter placement 
the blind the employment manager. 

PREPAREDNESS THE SOUL SUCCESS 

will felt once all who have done 
placement work that this plan seeing the 
highest man the establishment very diffi- 
cult proposition, these men are usually very 
busy and rule unwilling spend time con- 
sidering anything but strictly their own busi- 
ness affairs. will seen, therefore, that 
the job placement agent have great 
abundance ammunition immediate tap 
when appears before this “lion his den.” 

not because the jobs are too difficult, 
that the individual too slow, that impos- 
sible for him travel about the factory alone, 
nor because the usual idea that blind people 
might have accident, but because some- 
where the back the factory official’s mind 
lurks feeling that the blind person should 


FOR THE BLIND 


not even attempt work. This not ignor- 
ance, nor desire the part the em- 
ployer dodge responsibility. believe 
goes deeper than that. have all read 
the Bible and for twenty centuries back has 
been read the blind sitting the gate 
with his palms outstretched for alms. Mothers 
reading the Bible their children come 
this story and explain that the reason the blind 
person begging because impossible 
for him anything all way earning 
his support, and later when the children are 
seen playing with articles that might harm 
their eyes their mothers remind their children 
the blind beggar the Bible who could 
never support himself and what dreadful 
thing this is. These children grow and are 
soon the business men the 
country, and they always carry with them 
their subconscious mind the dreaded story 
the blind beggar, and thus comes about that 
beautiful lesson grossly misinterpreted 
and handed down become positive and 
ghastly hold-up and hindrance every turn 
every capable strong-minded, intelligent blind 
person whose right surge ahead the 
race for life, competing with the keenest 
minded, brightest individuals the world. 

how assemble some the arguments needed 
destroy the bad effects this story. the 
placement agent would carry his wallet 
list replies questionaires sent com- 
panies employes.in his state express- 
ing the attitude those insurance companies 
toward the placement the blind industry, 
great many points contention would 
avoided. For instance, should the president 
say that the compensation law and insurance 
companies would not permit him employ 
blind people his factory, the placement agent 
could once show him the statement the 
insurance company insuring the employes otf 
his factory and conclusively settle this point. 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


list statements from placement agen- 
cies placing the blind throughout the country 
concerning the number accidents occurring 
blind people industry might also per- 
suasive argument this connection, for far 
have been able discover, accident 
has ever occurred any blind person placed 
industry. 

list positions actually being filled suc- 
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cessfully the blind throughout the country 
another illuminating and concise argument 
and actually completes the equipment and 
munition that should stowed away the 
placement agent’s wallet. 

capable blind placement agent who can 
factory work and who has the personality with 
these accompanying bombs stowed away his 
wallet, think can conquer the world indus- 
try has the proper psychology, persistence 
and patience sufficiently prolong his siege. 

great many the plans and methods used 
industrial placement work, obviously can 
and should used commercial placement 
work well. the line dictaphone, type- 
writing, clerical positions, and department store 
counter clerks, course, practical demonstra- 
tion required. Storekeeping, road salesmen, 
switchboard and telegraph operating and vul- 
canizing require trial the specific job. 


THE LAST WORD 


Placement work the professional line 
account the large and varied fields and their 
specialization think would impractical 
large way for agency outside the spe- 
cific profession handle. opinion, this 
type placement work should done the 
Educational Department giving the training 
each particular case. 

summary, let state concisely few 
the outstanding points discussed 
paper. 

When attempt placement work 
for the blind let ever vigilant and thor- 
ough, seeing that when place 
person blind person, and not 
handicapped person; that place him 
blind person, let insist that his work 
shall all that can possibly done without 


eyes. has another handicap will neces- 
sarily prevent him from giving his work all 
that could give were free from the other 
handicap. this way would secure 
the blind proper understanding their capa- 
bilities and cannot the least injure the place- 
ment the doubly handicapped only un- 
derstand the matter and place fully and 
squarely before us. 

the work affecting the blind peo- 
ple, let ever remember that the first requi- 
site and the most essential requirement the 
individuals are dealing with remunerative 
employment. solves -at least half the 
problem they are facing and oftentimes all 
ficulties vanish the home where 
tive employment enters. 

Let not forget though the very great 
necessity many cases vocational training. 
This usually necessary the work 
value for any length time and 
continue long the future. 

obvious that such highly specialized 
placement work requires the keenest interest 
and attention expert agents accomplish 
even meager success. 

evident from the foregoing that 
proper understanding the general public 
what placement work for the blind are 
trying one the necessities without 
which cannot succeed. Therefore, let 
every opportunity spread about and broadcast 
true and correct publicity regard place- 
ment work for the blind. should remem- 
ber that every word thus uttered boost 
wonderful humanitarian work and making 
our communities throughout the nation more 
humane and better places for all society 
well for the particular individuals for whom 
are spending our energies. 


SIGHTLESS TEACHER KNOWS WHOSE HANDS ARE RAISED 


MARTHA ANN 


“What states are included the Oregon 
territory 


dozen hands sailed into the air. 
“Elmer 


“Washington, part Utah, part Oregon, 
part of—of—” 


“You don’t need look out the window, 
Elmer. all here.” 


And then even the children who have be- 
come used some the unusual things that 


have happened since Miss Mary Hugo became 
their teacher gasped. 

For Miss Hugo blind. She cannot see 
the books from which she prepares her les- 
sons. She cannot see the eighty pupils who 
her two sections daily Addison 
High school, Hough avenue and 
East 79th street. 

But that did not interfere the least with 
the lively interest the American history 
class which visited yesterday afternoon, nor 
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did interfere with the discipline the room. 
Miss Hugo the captain the ship she com- 
mands, there doubt about that. 

The children are still talking about inci- 
dent that happened the first day school. 

One the boys thought he’d leave his book 
open during the recitation. escaped the notice 
the two boys representing the Addison stu- 
dent government council, which appoints rep- 
resentatives see that there fair play 
every class room. But Miss Hugo walked 
his desk and closed the book. 

“Don’t that,” she said, and now when 
she says, “Close your books,” they stay closed. 

felt there was something wrong, and 
heard the pages she explained, when 
asked about yesterday. 

The class begins with Miss Hugo calling 
the roll, her hand slipping down page 
Braille letters. The attendance record kept 
pupil appointed for that task each 
the Addison class rooms, but Miss Hugo calls 
the roll know just who there. 

And she calls the roll she looks toward 
the part the room from which she expects 
the voice she knows say: “Here.” 

“What are you doing that side the 
room, Leroy?” she asked yesterday one boy 
responded. 


Dr. Samuel birthday, November 
was observed with appropriate exercises 
the Perkins Institution. The program al- 
ways charge the Howe Club, society 
the Boys’ School. 

The president the club welcomed the 
special guests, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and 
Harry Howe Richards, son Mrs. Laura 
Richards. then spoke briefly Dr. 
Howe’s leadership philanthropic work, and 
stated the Club had selected the establishment 
Perkins Institute the topic for the day. 

Eight members the Club gave the differ- 
ent steps its history, from the incorporation 
1829 the purchase the large building 
Dorchester Heights, and the removal the 
pupils South Boston. 

The little addresses were remarkable for 
their conciseness, and the clear diction with 
which they were delivered. Another student 
gave sketch Mr. Anagnos’ life. 

Dr. Howe was leader the anti-slav- 
ery movement, and member the Sani- 
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DR. SAMUEL HOWE’S BIRTHDAY 


THE BLIND 


“Of course know them,” she said, simply, 
before class began. voice different, 
just every face different.” 

such things these which help give 
her classes the appearance room normal 
every respect, with perhaps the children 
trying just bit harder their best when 
they see the results she has attained under 
odds. 

proud have her the school sys- 
tem,” Eldredge, assistant superintendent 
charge the junior high schools, said yes- 
terday. “She bright young woman and 
inspiration others. one could the 
work better.” 

She was graduated last year from the Col- 
lege for Women, Western Reserve university, 
and studied during the summer Columbia 
university. 

Her school work takes only her afternoons. 
What you suppose she does the morning 
Teaches small deaf girl reading, writing and 
arithmetic, handwork and dancing. 

“She slightly blind, besides,” she explained, 
“so she puts her hands mine crochet 
knit. She can see enough watch lips 
talk her. getting along fine, and 
it’s lots fun.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 
23, 1922. 


tary Commission during the Civil War, that 
part the program closed with the recita- 
tion Lowell’s poem, “The Present Crisis.” 

The choir Perkins gave fine rendering 
Horatio Parker’s anthem, “A. 1919,” 
written commemorate the soldiers who fell 
the Great War. 


Mrs. Elliott referred the narrowing 
her family circle through the death her 
sister, Mrs. Florence Hale, and her brother, 
Harry Howe. She urged the pupils im- 
prove the opportunities afforded them the 
school, and worthy graduates Perkins. 

Mr. Richards responded briefly, pleading 
that none the grandchildren seemed in- 
herit the talents their parents and grand- 
parents, but many them were enthusiastic 
teachers. 

good for any school keep mem- 
ory its founders and early friends and the 
Howe Club congratulated its an- 
nual observance November 11th. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 
NORMAL COURSE FOR CANADIAN HOME TEACHERS 


CHARLES HOLMES 


Epitor’s Note: Great interest has been stown in 
recent years in the necessity for some kind of training 
for home-teachers. One agency after another has 
striven meet this need. More recently Mr. Edward 
E. Allen, the Director of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, has been largely 
responsible for the course of lectures provided at Har- 
vard University for workers for the Mr. Allen 
knew that Mr. Charles W. Holmes, the Director of 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, had 
been solving this problem and asked him to give him 
some account it, and asked Mr. Holmes fur- 
nish us with the same information. In response to 
this request, Mr. Holmes sent us excerpts from two 
letters writen Mr. Allen. They embody descrip- 
tion of the Canadian plan which is reproduced here. 

Extracts from letter November 20, 1922, 


Mr. Edward Allen: 


“When work here was opened 1918, 
felt greatly the need Home Teaching 
Department and suitable workers place 
therein; course none were found 
Canada, with training and experience, for this 
work had never been done here previously; 
course also, there were facilities for se- 
curing the training eligible candidates. 
Therefore, tried the experiment putting 
into the field the best recommended and pre- 
sumed most suitable candidates who ap- 
plied, and left them very largely gain their 
own experience for themselves practical 
work; course, this was extremely unsatis- 
factory, and only the most competent and re- 
sourceful those thus launched succeeded 
reaching satisfactory proficiency their work 
behalf their own pupils. 


“In the Fall 1919, opened what 
called Normal Class for the training 
Home This class was conducted 
until the middle the following summer; 
and several pupils went out from 
most excellent work 
showing clearly the advantage and necessity 
equipping our teachers with such training 
could given suitable Normal Class. 


“On April 1st, 1921, reopened our Class 
under the tutelage Mrs. Richardson, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and kept this class 
open for one year, under contract arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Richardson. Mrs. Richardson 
had special qualifications for the post which 
she occupied with during that year. She 
began life sighted girl, lost nearly the 


whole her sight the age adolescence, 
entered school for the blind England, 
from which due course she graduated, giv- 
ing special attention 


manual 


Director Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


craft subjects, and fact, being used subin- 
structress during the last couple years 
her course. Her sight considerably improved, 
with the advent adult years, and continued 
for time after she had left school, 
that for some time past, she has been 
possession about normal vision. 
Thus, she has once, sight sufficient her 
own work, and, large extent, supervise 
her work sight, while the same time 
she thoroughly understands the use and direc- 
tion her own hands touch, and able 
give her work out her pupils from that 
point view while nevertheless watching what 
they are doing sighted person could do. 


Incidentally, might mention, that have 
found this type worker for the blind—name- 
ly, one who combines what, for lack better 
term, often refer the blind point 
view, with the sighted point view rea- 
son the possession low grade vision which 
yet distinctly useful—to more valuable 
officer the performance certain classes 
work and duties organization for the 
blind, than either person with full sight, 
one totally blind. 


just today starting with experi- 
ment which hope may small degree help 
the situation. have very capable teacher 
considerable experience high-grade 
vision who actually working the field, and 
not position undertake the training 
Normal Class; but have arranged with her 
take under her wing candidate for Nor- 
mal training. She will give this girl handicraft 
instruction her spare time, leave her prac- 
tice this herself for part the time, and 
take her along other times observe the 
teacher work with her pupils, thus giving 
practical demonstration the pedagogical end 
the work. Incidentally she will also give 
the same sort illustration the practical 
end the social part Home Teacher’s 
duties—since Home Teachers must neces- 
sity much field work and other social 
service they about their regular 
routes.” 


Extracts from letter December 1922, 
Mr. Edward Allen: 


“Replying your further questions con- 
cerning our Normal Home Teaching course, 
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would say that thirteen pupils took the course 
during the year, whom all but two com- 
pleted the course successfully; there were 
think more than six attendance any 
one time. The class was conducted all day, 
every day except Saturday afternoon—that 
say, thirty-eight hours week, correspond- 
ing with the office hours our own staff. The 
pupils were instructed in, and required prac- 
tice under observation, all the usual lines 
handicraft work undertaken the Home 
Teachers, and this, day after day, and week 
after week until each one them had become 
thoroughly expert her own performance 
each handicraft. Careful attention was paid 
the pedagogic end the work, and the 
pupils were advised how teach, how ana- 
lyze possibilities individual 
pupils with whom they might come con- 
tact. They received short informal lectures 
from myself weekly, with regard, first, our 
own Institute, its organization, manner 
conducting work, etc, second, their own spe- 
cific duties officers our staff, and third, 
general and miscellaneous items informa- 
tion necessary for their consideration, touch- 


ing upon social problems, how deal with 
matters coming their attention which were 
outside their official purview officers the 
Institute refernce existing social re- 
lief etc. Before completion 
the course, the pupils during the latter part 
their time were given actual teaching experi- 
ence under supervision. some instances pu- 
pils were brought into the classroom for in- 
struction, and other cases, the pupil teach- 
ers about graduate were sent out give 
instruction the homes pupils the city, 
some them who had not received instruc- 
tion formerly, and some being pupils were 
receipt regular instruction from other teach- 
ers, for whom the pupil teachers substituted 
temporarily. every way possible, there- 
fore, endeavored make our course thor- 
ough, exhaustive, and practical. The results 
which have been obtained. the graduates 
this class who have since taken places 
our staff, and are now conducting their own 
rounds work among pupils towns and 
cities, long distances from our Head Office, 
from any other supervising officer, show 
how largely successful our effort has been.” 


The Founder and Editor bids 
his many friends farewell and 


wishes all them “good luck, 
happiness 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 


Over Century Business 


John Pray Sons Co. 


646-650 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Bigelow, Kennard Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Jewelers and 
BRAILLE SLATES Silversmiths 


interested slates and Makers 


FINE WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


COOPER ENG. MFG. CO. 


558 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, 511 Washington Street, Cor. West Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Cleansing Dyeing DAME, STODDARD CO. 


DALOZ 


(Established 1862) Everything 
Attains Results Good Cutlery 
Competing Quality Only 
PHONE SOUTH BOSTON 630 374 Washington St. 
Humphreys St., Dorchester Boston 


RENEWING and REPAIRING 


ONLY FIRST CLASS work done and CHARGES reasonable consistent 
with the best workmanship. Reasonable ESTIMATES and EXPERT advice gladly 


Pitts Street Tel. Hayk’t 3700 Boston, Mass. 
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The Exceptional 

Candy Quality 
PAGE 
The Candy Excellence 


BOSTON 
New York 
Philadelphia 

Lynn Salem 
and all principal 
cities 


Wm. Leavens Co., Inc. 


Furniture Manufacturers 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BROAD ST. 


United Motors New England 
SLIGHTLY USED 
MOTOR CARS 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOUIS GROW, Prop. 


916 Commonwealth Avenue 
Tel. Brookline 7100 
Brookline, Mass. 


Canal Street 


Near Haymarket Square 


Telephone 154 Haymarket 


BEAUTIFUL 
LAWNS AND GARDENS 


USE LOWELL LAWN AND GARDEN DRESS- 
ING WITH POTASH 

A quick and lasting high-grade Fertilizer. Free 
from weed seeds—clean to handle—easy to apply— 
economical—in 5, 10 and 20-lb. packages. Full di- 
rections for using and high analysis printed on 
every package. 

Enough for 100 sq. 35¢ 
Enough for 500 sq. ft.-_.__ $1.15 

A true fertilizer must contain suitable available 
plant food. We guarantee the plant food in this 
fertilizer 100 per cent. available to growing plants. 

We invite comparison of the analysis of this 
fertilizer with other kinds, and refer to the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in any New England 
State, and in New York State, as to the reputation 
and reliability of our fertilizers. We have been 
manufacturers of high-grade fertilizers for more 
than twenty-five years. 

Send for descriptive circular. Seedsmen, Hard- 
ware, general Stores and Department Stores sell it. 


LOWELL FERTILIZER CO. 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Co. 
40 No. Market St. Boston, Mass, 


PENNELL, GIBBS QUIRING CO. 


DECORATORS AND PAINTERS 
203-205 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON 


160 Tremont Street 
Luncheon Over 
11-3 
Afternoon Tea Between West and Boylston 
3.30-5.30 Streets 


CRYSTA 
English 
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GINGER ALE 


ORANGE-CRUSH 
LEMON-CRUSH BEER SODA 
BEER AND KOLA 


William Claflin Co. Corsetiere 
Incorporated 


Corsets for all occasions made 
for you and your comfort 
PAPER 


308 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


332-340 Summer Street Boston 


HOWARD ICE 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


WOMEN’S WEAR SHOP 


Coats Suits Millinery 
Waists Furs 


CHARCOAL 484 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED FOR 


“Branded with the Devil But fit for the Gods” 


Manufacturers 


Factory Everett 
Paper Goods, Paper Drinking Cups 


LUNCHEONS, PICNICS, PARTIES 


KINGSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Products: 
Leatherwove for Upholstering, Velmo Fabrics, 
Drednaut Motor Topping, Wexford Motor Cloths 
(Mohairs and Mixtures), Plush and Wool Motor 
._ Robes, Steamer Rugs, Motor Car Fabrics, Radi- 
ator Covers, Furwove Cloakings and Trimmings, 
Furwove Coats. 


CHASE CO., BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Seventy-four years 
leadership 
manufacturing. 
1847-1921. 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


DAVIDSON 
Practical Furrier 


175 TREMONT STREET 


Furs Relined, Repaired and Re-dyed 
Seal and Persian Made Over 
Latest Fashions 
Charges Reasonable 
Raw Furs Bought 


Telephone 
Connection 


Fars Stored 
and Insured 


Harvard Trust Co. 


Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Fur Garments 
Made to Order 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
From $5.00 Year Upward 


Surplus $400,000 


Capital $400,000 


Physicians Please Take Notice 


Wildey Savings Bank 


Boylston Street, Boston 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


Money deposited before 
the 15th day each month will 
draw interest from that date 
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Established 1897 
1908 


Beginners 
and 
Advanced 
Students 
Received 


Recitals 
Thursday 
Evenings 


Hathaway’s 
Drop Instep Shop 


DIFFERENT—BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
SHOE EVER DESIGNED FOR 
THIS COMPLAINT 


Besides supporting and comforting the arch 
the foot, strengthens the weakened ankles 
and allows one walk with elasticity tread 


NEAR FANEUIL HALL Merchants Row 


CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 


West St. 161 Tremont St. 
Phone Beach Beach 858 


164 Tremont St. 
Phone Beach 2687 


Special rates extended for the Holiday 
Season 


NEW YORK STUDIOS 


306 Fifth Ave. 
Between 31st and 32nd Sts. 


10¢ —= 
= = NP == 
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RETAILERS 


FURRIERS 


RELIABLE FURS 
RELIABLE INFORMATION 
RELIABLE PRICES 


MISREPRESENTATION COLD STORAGE 
VALUES 


Chauncy St., Boston Telephone, Beach 


Sail Loft for Over Fifty Years Compliments 
ROBERT MILLER CO. 
igar Makers Union 
AWNINGS Unio 
WASHERS—APRONS No. 
Flags and Decorations, Tents and Canopies, 
New and Old Canvas Covers, Gymnasium 


Mats, Laundry Bags, Cotton Goods, Wide 


Ducks, Retail. 
230 State Street, Boston, Mass. Boston 
Telephone Richmond 823 
Kodaks and Camera Suppli 
Claflin Co. Tailor Suits 
APOTHECARIES and Gowns 


Main Street 


BOSTON 
Flashlights and Batteries 


Artists’ Materials, School Supplies, Kindergarten Goods, Children’s Novelties, Valentines 


Easter, Christmas and New Year Cards, and Birthday Cards 
also Favors for all occasions 


BROS 
4; MANUFACTURERS 
WATERTOWN. MASS 352 BOYLSTON STREET 
’ 
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USED THE FINEST HOMES 


COMPANY 
burned in hall or reception room re- 
EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER AND IMPORTERS 
AEROFUME 
Completely destroys odors from tobacco. MANUFACTURERS 


appreciated in o! ouses, city apart- ‘ 
Essex and Lincoln Streets 


Boston, Mass. 


ments, schools and public buildings. 
Box of Candles and Holder, 25 cts. 
At your local dealers. Made by 


SHAPES 

LACES AND LINENS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED HATS 


FRAMES 


ORNFELD‘S 
65-69 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Crafts 


Winter Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Yance, Pres. Fotch, Treas. 


FOTCH, Ine. 


Manufacturers Fine Furs 


Hewins 


Furnishing Goods 


Repairing, Remodeling, Custom Work 
Specialty Reasonable Prices 


COLD STGRAGE 
Tel. Beach 8278 Established 1888 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hamilton Place 
Boston 


the 
ROACH POWDER 


3,000 Private Houses and 
Apartments Satisfied 
Under Our Guaranteed Contracts 
RELIABLE INSECTICIDE CO. 


178 Washington St., Boston 
Tel. 2205 Main 


Telephone—Back Bay 5818 


GOWNS 
For All Occasions 


Wraps 


1921 Fall Millinery TESTA CO. 


717 Boylston Street BOSTON 


WALKER STETSON 
A 
TALE 
po” 
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INCORPORATED 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
TAX CONSULTANTS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


KIMBALL BUILDING 
Suites, 628-632 
STREET Telephone Congress 6358—6359 BOSTON, MASS 


New York Office Hanover Street Bowling Green 10247 


Puritan Mills 
DRY GOODS Drapery Fabrics 


Includi 
141 149 ESSEX STREET, BOSTON 
Plain and Printed Cretonnes, Taffetas 


Scrims, Voiles, Marquisettes, etc. 


Importers and Wholesalers 


FRED TUCKER, 
JOHN A. WALDO, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM FARLEY, Treas. 


322-330 Summer Street and West Street 
ALFRED RICHARDS, Asst’s Treas. 


BOSTON 


Empire 


Laundry Machinery Co. JAMIESON 


352 WESTERN AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES 


for Hotels and 
Institutions 


ARTHUR JOHNSON CO. 


Tennis and Outing Requisites 
Imported Clothing 


Summer St., Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions 


Correspondence 


Frank Gair Macomber 


Insurance 
New Location: 45-49 Batterymarch Street 


Bost 
Corner Franklin and Devonshire Sts. 


John Hancock Bldg. BOSTON 
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Robert Boit 
Co. 


Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


All Insurance 


Tels. Dor. 5841, 1522 


Buckley Co. 


MOVERS, PACKERS, STORERS 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Concrete Fireproof 
Storage Warehouse 


690 Dudley St. Boston, Mass. 


HUNTER 
COMPANY 


HARDWARE 


Summer Street 
Boston 


Years 


more ago fitted 

the old Perkins In- 

stitute with benches 

and equipment. Also 

the Royal Normal Col- 

lege England. Dr. 

Campbell gave 

personal letter ap- 

preciation. have helped equip 

lot Schools for Blind Soldiers Canada 

and the 

serve intelligently Hardware, Tools 

Auto Supplies. 


Chandler Barber Co. 


124 Summer St. Boston 


The Bluebird Dinning Room 
LUNCHEON 


Carte) 


(Table D’Hote) 
FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


Special Prices for the readers 
The Outlook For the Blind 
383 Boylston St. 


Back Bay 
Typewriter Exchange 


334 Boylston St. 


MASS. 


All makes typewriters bought, 
sold, rented and repaired. 


for Blick and Corona Port- 
able Typewriters 


Telephone 3000 


Burditt Williams Co., Hardware 


Established 1860 


One minute from South Station. 


160 Federal St., Boston 


Everything Hardware for Camp, Cottage 
Mansion. Specialty Fine Trimmings for 
Khurch, School, Municipal and Hospital Build- 
ings. Automobile Sundries. Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils. Pyrex Glass Cooking Utensils 


Our Prices are Right, Our Service Designed 


Pierce Cox 


Engineers and Contractors 
for 
PLUMBING and HEATING 
143 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Prompt and Careful Attention Repairing 
Telephone, Beach 1472 & 1473 
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DIPLOMAS from 
FRANKLIN ACADEMY 
MEAN SUCCESS 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP 
SECRETARIAL and TEACHERS COURSES 


Our students have been very successful in passing the Civil Service examinations and have 
been placed in Government Positions. New students admitted each week. 


Day and 136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Evening Class TELEPHONE DEWEY 2823 


Telephone Back Bay 2049 and 78608 Lucretia MeMurtrie Bush 
HOUSEHOLD LEAGUE Master Craftsman 
Order Silver, Gold and Platinum 
Employment Bureau Precious and Semi-Precious Stones Set 
SUPERIOR DOMESTIC HELP STUDIO 
MISS MITCHELL, TRINITY PLACE BOSTON 


364A Boylston Street Boston Antique Jewelry Remodelled 


BRECK’S Seeds Sell Plumbing Goods Direct 


Every Kind Wholesale Prices 
Implements, Machines, Woodenware 
Nursery and Seed Trial Grounds 
THE BRECK-ROBINSON NURSERY CO. 
Monroe Station, Lexington, Mass. 
Especial Attention paid Landscape De- 
signing, Planting, Horticulture, 


etc. 
BRECK’S REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
Farms, Suburban Property, etc. Carry Full Line 
BRECK’S BUREAU Plumbing, Heating and Lighting Supplies 
or’ ni 
Telephone No. Market BOSTON, MASS. 
BOSTON, MASS, Near North Station Tel. Hay 4100—4001 


The Oriental Restaurant 


341 Mass. Ave., and 207 Botolph St. One Block from Symphony Hall 
Tel. Back Bay 8187 Opposite Boston Arena 
American and Chinese Food 


High Class Music Every Evening 
Safe Parking Space for Autos 


Cool and Home-Like Place Find out yourself 
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USE 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


For tte BLOOD AND NERVES 


BRAILLE 
TERS 


manufacture Hall Braille Writers, slates, 
and full line writing, printing and embos- 
sing devices for the Blind. 


Write for folder. 


COOPER ENG. MFG. CO. 


558 Washington Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


for the 


Quarterly Record their Progress 
and Welfare 


Not advertise nominated for 
the Down-and-Out Club. 

The only man who should not advertise 
the one who has nothing offer the way 
service, one who cannot make good. 

Let the truth known about your busi- 
ness.—Elbert Hubbard. 


OPTIMIST 

the day looks kinder gloomy 

An’ your chances kinder slim, 
the situation’s puzzlin’ 

An’ the prospect’s awful grim, 
An’ perpiexities keep pressin’ 

Till you face the bridge sighs, 
your teeth an’ write 


An’ say, ADVERTISE!” 


Outlook for the Blind 


For advertising space and rates apply to 


C. BRADFORD MUDGE, Advertising Mgr- 
6 Province Court Boston, Mass. 
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Grace Yeramian, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


e 
Elizabeth Hobart, Mary Beck, 
Milltown, Maine. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Food 


Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element baby needs 
and develop Nature intends. 
That why Mellin’s Food babies grow 
strong, robust and vigorous. 


will pleased send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding Infants,” also Free Trial 
Bottle Mellin’s Food. 


Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Lovely Healthy Skin 
Kept Cuticura 


Daily use the Soap keeps the skin fresh and 
clear, while touches the Ointment now and then 
prevent little skin troubles becoming serious. 


Always use Cuticura Cuticura 


Sample each free. Address: “Cuticura, Malden.” 


— 
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MISSING 


